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THE HOMILIES 
NOT CALVINISTIC. 


It has already been observed in 
several parts of this work, that the 
doctrines and sentiments commonly 
called evangelical, are in reality so 
many pottions of the Calvinistic 
system, and necessarily lead to the 
adoption of that system as a whole. 
This opinion is also maintained by 
the Calvinists themselves; but it is 
rejected by a more numerous, and a 
more formidable body, who assert 
that the Evangelical tenets have no 
connection with absolute predesti- 
nation or individual election; and 
complain bitterly of the injustice 
done to them by a contrary suppo- 
sition. Now if any individual be 
accused of maintaining an opinion 
which he renounces, the accusa- 
tion, it must be admitted, is com- 
monly unfair. We may prove that 
such opinion follows indispensably 
from his other tenets; and con- 
sequently urge the propriety of em- 
bracing or rejecting both; and; 
if he withstand our entreaties, and 
persist in maintaining the premises, 
and denying the conclusion, we may 
say that his doctrine is inconsistent 
and self-contradictory. But still he 
should not be charged with uphold- 
ing a doctrine which he disowns; 
unless some special circumstances 
oblige us to doubt his sincerity. In 
private cases such circumstances do, 
not often occur, but the conduct of 
a party is more exposed to suspi- 
cion; and if instead of having an 
authorised head, whom all respect 
and acknowledge, its leading mem- 
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bers are known to be of different 
opinions, we are not merely permit- 
ted but we are in duty bound to 
watch its proceedings, aud to con- 
sider whether the result of its gene- 
ral conduct may not be different 
from what is anticipated or wished 
by its most respected individual 
members, By so doing we merely 
maintain, that such members may 
be duped: we ask them whether 
they are aware of the consequences 
of their conduct; we offer to shew 
the mischief which it must infallibly 
produce. 

These remarks have an immediate 
application to the Evangelists and 
the Methodists. A large portion of 
them disclaim any leaning to Cal- 
vinism, admit that this system is 
as absurd as it is unpopular, and 
protest against the unfairness of 
confounding them with its votaries. 
The Calvinists, on the other hand, 
while they do not pretend that their 
opinions are fashionable, maintain, 
and doubtless believe, that they are 
scriptural, and are naturally anxious 
to propagate them. This they pro- 
pose to do by the assistance of what 
may be called Evangelicalism. Not 
permitted by the spirit of the age to 
build up Absolute Predestination at 
once, they content themselves with 
laying a foundation for their edifice, 
and leave the superstructure to hap- 
pier times. Doctrines from which 
Calvinism necessarily follows are in- 
culcated as the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and the slow but sure effect 
of fundamental errors and »ju- 
dices is expected with confidence 
and joy, Thisis no ideal scheme ; 
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it has been avowed and recom. 
mended by the most respectable 
and established Calvinists. ‘* They 
who are decidedly Calvinists in judg- 
ment seldom adduce their principles 
very prominently, except among such 
as are already gained to their side: 
for if going into villages and among 
those who are strangers to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Calvinism, instead 
of shewing men their need of re- 
pentance, faith, renewing grace, for- 
giveness, in short the salvation of 
Christ, and urgently pressing them 
to accept of it, they sliould begin 
with predestination, election, non- 
election, &c. they would not only 
act unscripturally but they would be 
left in empty rooms. Since those 
whom they proselyte by preaching 
familiarly and zealously the simpler 
parts of Christianity could not at 
present receive these doctrines, 
and would almost universally revolt 
against them.” Scott's Remarks on 
the Refutation of Calvinism, vol. ii. 
p- 220. The only comment upon 
this passage, which the simple-mind- 
ed Christian can require, is a re- 
quest to remember that the words 
repentance, faith, renewing grace, 
forgiveness, in short the salvation of 
Christ, are used by Mr. Scott and 
his brethren in a peculiar sense. But 
the Evangelical Christian may be 
asked, whether this scheme meets 
with his approbation ; and whether, 
in point of fact, he be not propa- 
gating Calvinism, in spite of an ua- 
alterable conviction of its errors? 
And the party to which he adheres 
must be suspected of a tendency to 
promote that system of theology of 
which they maintain and disseminate 
rudiments; however unwilling they 
may be to declare openly and 
boldly in its favour. 

To the adoption of this cautious 
and plausible course, we may trace 
up that great veneration for the 
Homilies, which both Calvinist and 
anti-Calvinist display. Whatever 
else these venerable discourses may 
teach, at all events they do not 
teach Calvinistic Predestination. It 
does not appear that the word can 
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even be found in the volume. The 
doctrine with which it has been 
coupled most assuredly is not there. 
Mr. Scott would explain the cireum- 
stance by saying that the people for 
whom the Homilies were composed, 
were not yet gained to the side of 
Calvin; and would leave the reader 
in empty rooms, if he had been in. 
strvcted to address them on the 
subjects of Election and Predestina- 
tion. But the consummate depra- 
vity, pollution, and guilt of all man- 
kind, the necessity of a different re- 
generation from that which is re- 
ceived at baptism; our inability to 
co-operate with the workings of the 
Holy Spirit, and an unconditional 
and final justification by faith alone 
without works; these are what Mr. 
Scott means by “ the salvation of 
Christians ;” these he discovers more 
or less distinctly in the Homilies ; 
and these “ simpler parts of Chris- 
tianity” he familiarly and zealously 
preaches in unison with the simple 
anti-Calvinist who is not aware of 
their obvious tendency. By the joint 
and earnest assertions of these un- 
connected parties, many persons have 
actually been persuaded to believe 
that the Homilies are a store-house 
of evangelical doctrines ; doctrines 
substantially at variance with the 
preaching of the regular clergy. 
The contrary opinion has been main- 
tained by able and eminent divines ; 
and the public has been ealled upon 
to read and consider the documents, 
and to decide with impartiality be- 
tween the disputants. 

There is something singular and 
perhaps characteristic in the mode 
of appeal which has been employed. 
Bishop ‘Tomline in his Refutation 
of Calvinism, Dr. Laurence im his 
Bampton Lectures, and Mr. Todd in 
his Declarations of our Reformers 
on Original Sin, &c. have contended 
at considerable length for the anti- 
Calvinism of the Homilies. The 
Bishop's proof is drawn from a con- 
sideration of the doctrines of Calvin, 
with which his numerous extracts 
from the Homilies are obviously in- 
consistent, Dr. Laurence shews 
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that Cranmer and his masters the 
Lutherans were intent upon over- 
turning the Popish doctrines of me- 
rit; and that the articles and ho- 
milies of the Church fully answer 
this purpose, without embracing in 
one single instance the peculiar te- 
nets of Calvin. This opinion he 
fortifies by citing the writings of 
Papists and Lutherans, and con- 
trasting them with passages from 
the Homilies. Mr. Todd follows up 
the plan suggested by Dr. Laurence, 
and publishes the corresponding pas- 
sages on the disputed doctrines, 
which are contained in the various 
public aud authentic declarations of 
our own, and of the German re- 
formers, The fairness of these 
writers cannot therefore be called 
in question, If the documents cited 
by Mr. Todd be not really consist- 
ent, he furnishes his reader with the 
means of detecting the discrepancy ; 
if Dr. Laurence has not misquoted 
Luther and Melancthon, the simi- 
larity for which he contends is esta- 
blished in his Appendix; and if the 
Bishop of Winchester has mistaken 
or misrepresented Calvinism, those 
mistakes are before the world, and 
may be easily pointed out. The 
opposite party have adopted an op- 
posite course. His Lordship’s an- 
tagonist, Mr. Scott, who is not ge- 
nerally deficient in candour, has 
slipped through the homiletical noose 
by asserting in round terms that the 
Homilies do not teach Baptismal Re- 
generation, and that they do teach 
the Evangelical doctrines respecting 
Justification, &c. But the Bishop's 
extracts and arguments to the con- 
trary do not require auy notice! ! 
We are not aware that Dr. Laurence 
has received any specific answer; 
but a pamphlet recently published 
is so directly contrasted with his 
Lectures, both in object and in exe- 
cution, that it may be mentioned 
not improperly here.* The simple 





* The Churchman’s Manual, or Senti- 
ments held by the Church of England on 
the Doctrines «f the Corruption of Human 
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and unassuming title makes the 
reader eager for the perusal ; and as 
every portion of the contents is ex- 
tracted from the Articles, Homilies, 
and Liturgy, there can be nothing 
hurtful or erroneous in the work. 
But the compiler has shewn his ta- 
lent for permutations and combina- 
tions. The sentiments of the Church 
upon the corruption of human na- 
ture are divided into three heads: 
its universality, its totality, and the 
circumstances in which it exhibits 
itself. On the first head we are 
furnished with the following extracts, 
Four lines from the 9th Article, three 
lines from the 2d Homily, two lines 
from the 22d Homily, twenty lines 
from the 24th Homily, and one line 
a-piece from the Office for Baptism, 
and from the Catechism. On the 
second head, we have another line 
from the 9th Article, three passages 
of a few lines each from different 
places in the 2d Homily, a page 
from the 24th Homily, seven lines 
from the 28th Homily, two lines 
from the 29th Homily, and seven 
words from the General Confession, 
Our information on the third head, 
viz. the circumstances in which the 
corruption of human nature exhibits 
itself, has been sought with still 
greater pains and from still more 
multifarious sources. It is come 
prised in rather better than two 
pages, and consists of scraps from 
the following places, and in the fol- 
lowing order. Fifth Homily, 22d 
Homily, Collect after Offertory, 2d 
Homily, 32d Homily, General Con- 
fession, Litany, Confession in Com- 
munion Service, Baptismal Service, 
2d Homily, 25th Homily, 29th Ho- 
mily, 32d Homily, Occasional Pray- 
er, Collects for 24 Sunday in Lent, 
for 4th Suuday after Easter, for 
1st Sunday after Trinity, for 15th 
ditto, and the Catechism. The rest 
of the work is conducted on the 





Nature, Justification, Good Works, and 
the Influences and Operations of the Holy 
Spirit; extracted from ber Articles, Ho- 
milies, and Liturgy. 
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same plan, and some parts of it, es- 
pecially that which relates to the 
place which good works hold in the 
scheme of our salvation, is, if pos- 
sible, more unfair and absurd. It 
is to be lamented that the author 
has not favoured the public with 
his name, as since the days of the 
doggrel poet who had the six and 
twenty letters to abuse, we know of 
no gentleman who has shewn such 
skill in shaking and jumbling the 
alphabet. He is altogether as weak 
as Dr, Laurence is forcible ; and if 
he imagines that his Manual can 
answer any useful purpose, he is 
most egregiously mistaken. 

Mr. Todd has also called forth a 
still more remarkable specimen of 
controversial candour®; of which an 
account will probably be given in a 
subsequent Number. But the only 
point to which we can now advert, 
is the very different nature of the 
evidence on the subject in dispute, 
which the learned authpr and his 
critic have adduced. Wishing to 
prove a strong resemblance between 
the “* Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man,’ and the Homilies, 
Mr. Todd prints corresponding ex- 
tracts from each. He is schooled 
by the critic for this unnecessary 
fairness; and in truth it was setting 
a very inconvenient example. The 
critic is somewbat perplexed—but 
his come-off deserves to be recorded. 
Having extracted some convenient 
passages from the Necessary Erudi- 
tion, he adds, ‘‘ Before we proceed 
to confront further,” (not having 
hitherto confronted in any de- 
gree) ‘‘ the present extraordinary 
extracts with.our own Homilies, as 
following in his next head of docu- 
mental reference it will be necessary, 
&c.” P. 43. Thus far all is well 
—Mr, Todd has given a documental 
reference to two works, and the 
Christian Observer is about to con- 
front one with another. And having 
observed aud proved, that Cranmer 





* Christian Observer, Nos, 217, 219, 
220, and 221, 
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was not at perfect liberty during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
having likewise shewn from Collier, 
that Gardiner considered the Homi- 
lies to be at variance with the Ne- 
cessary Erudition, and that Collier 
himself fayoured the same opinion, 
the critic returns at p. 46 to the 
first book of Homilies. But here a 
thought suddenly strikes him ; which 
we will detail in his own words; 
“* It would surely be a misapplica- 
tion of our readers time and atten- 
tion to follow Mr. Todd further 
through his extracts from or rather 
his reprint of these Homilies; as 
the nature of them will be suffi- 
ciently anticipated from all we have 
now said, and our extracts can onty 
afford an accumulated proof to de- 
monstration by the most evident 
contradictions that this Necessary 
Erudition did not contain Cranmer’s 
real, unvarnished, unperverted, or 
most matured sentiments on Justifi- 
cation, or Salvation, on Faith, or 
Good Works.” And again in the 
next page without having produced 
a single syllable except his own 
arguments, the critic says, “* We 
trust that we have sufficiently re- 
deemed our pledge given at the be- 
ginning of confronting our present 
Homilies with the unnecessary book 
of Erudition so mistakenly as we 
think commended by Mr. Todd.” 
P.47. We say nothing of the wit- 
ticism, which is worthy of repe- 
tition and is repeated; but was 
there ever such a method of redeem- 
ing a pledge before? First, we will 
confront; secondly, we will not con- 
front; thirdly, we have confronted 
—or at least we have asserted that 
the Homilies contain so and so; we 
have asserted that they tally with 
certain notions of our own; and if 
the reader be not satisfied with our 
evidence, and grateful for our bre- 
vity, why, “‘he has or ought to have 
the means of comparing particular 
passages in our authorised formula- 
ries, with those which we have given 
from the Erudition.” P. 47, “Ido 
not like that paying back,” said the 
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rogue in the play, and I do not like 
confronting, says Mr. Todd's honest 
critic. If such confronting has been 
heard of before or since, it is only 
in one notorious instance, in which 
the witness was in one room, 
and the confronters went into ano- 
ther. If pledges are redeemed with 
such unrivalled facility, we may 
hope for a speedy improvement in 
the condition of the poor, for their 
greatest enemies the pawnbrokers 
will be ruined out of hand. 

Having pointed out the different 
system on which the dispute respect- 
ing the Homilies has been conduct- 
ed, it remains, as an introduction 
to the present remarks upon their 
contents, to observe, that the Cal- 
vinistic writers above alluded to, 
afford a fair specimen of the rest. 
Not that any other critic pledges 
and redeems with the adroitness of 
the Christian Observer, or that the 
Churchman’s Manuil can be con- 
fronted with any similar piece of 
curious tesselated mosaic, or inge- 
nious dovetailed cabinet work, but 
that the Homilies are constantly 
represented as teaching whatever 
two or three words torn out of the 
middle of a sentence, may happen 
to signify. As the Bible has been 
served in the same way, the Homi- 
lies comparatively speaking have no 
great reason to complain. But if 
their real meaning be the point in 
dispute, it surely is to be sought in 
the general scope of the passages 
in which any particular doctrine is 
explained. Thus the nature and ex- 
tent of man’s corruption should be 
gathered from the Homily which 
treats upon this subject. Yet though 
there are strong passages in this 
Homily upon the subject of man’s 
weakness, yet how seldom are these 
quoted in comparison with a casual 
expression in the Homily for Whit- 
sunday, which asserts that man of 
his own nature is without any spark 
of goodness in him. In every Cal- 
vinistic exposition of the doctrines 
of the Church, these words occupy 
a conspicuous place, and they are 
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represented as deciding the whole 
question in dispute. It follows from 
them, that we must be totally chang- 
ed, specially renewed in every appe- 
tite and faculty, before we can con- 
sent to godly motions, or even desire 
to consent to them. Is this the real 
meaning of the two books of Homi- 
lies? Without laying any stress upon 
the quaint phraseology in which the 
Sermon for Whitsunday abounds, 
what is the genuine object of the 
Sermon on the Misery of all Man- 
kind? Dr. Laurence has expressed 
it in terms which we cannot im- 
prove. “ The object of this Ho- 
mily is to prove the necessity of re- 
demption from the depravity of our 
nature since the fall of Adam, and 
the consequent imperfection of our 
virtues ; circum:tances demonstrat- 
ing our incapacity to redeem our- 
selves by our own efforts from sin 
aud misery.” And the cause of our 
inability to deliver ourselves by our 
own works is that the very best of 
them fall short of what is required, 
and have need of mercy and for- 
giveness. “ For truly there be im- 
perfection in our best works: we do 
not love God as much as we are 
bound to do, with all our heart, 
mind, and power; we do not fear 
God so much as we ought to do; 
we do not pray to God but with 
great and many imperfections; we 
give, forgive, believe, and hope im- 
perfectly; we fight against the de- 
vil, the world, and the flesh im- 
perfectly. Let us therefore not be 
ashamed to confess plainly our 
state of imperfection; let us not 
be ashamed to confess imperfection 
even in our best works *.” There- 
fore when in this Homily and in 
other places it is said that there is 
no good in man; it must evidently 
be meant that there is no perfect 
good—no good that can merit re- 
ward, no good that can put away 
former offences; but that we must 
flee to God for pardon through the 
merits of Christ, or else we shall 
never find peace, rest, or quietness, 





* Homily on the Misery of all Mankind. 
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much less acceptance and glory. 
This is the real doctrine of the Ho- 
mily and of the Church; and what 
resemblance does it bear to the ut- 
ter pollution, and consummate de- 
pravity of the Calvinist ? 

On thersubject of Baptismal Re- 
generation the Homilies are if pos- 
sible more conclusive; and their 
authority upon this question has 
been forcibly urged by Bishop Tom- 
line *. He reminds us that ‘ in the 
Homilies we find the following pas- 
sages; in speaking of Churches 
‘ wherein he ministered the Sacra- 
ments and mysteries of our redemp- 
tion,’ it is said ‘ the fountain of our 
regeneration is there presented unto 
us; the body and blood of our Sa- 
viour is there offered to us ;’ signify- 
ing baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 
* Our Saviour Christ altered and 
changed the same’ (the practice of 
frequent washing among the Jews) 
‘ into a profitable sacrament, the 
sacrament of our regeneration or 
new birth,’ that is, baptism. ‘ He 
saved us by the fountain of the new- 
birth, and by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he poured on 
us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, that we being once 
justified by his grace should be 
heirs of eternal life through hope 
and faith in his blood,’” To these 
extracts adduced by the Bishop, 
several others may be added. In 
the Homily on Salvation it is expli- 
citly asserted ‘‘ that infants being 
baptized and dying in their infancy 
are by this sacrifice (viz. Christ’s) 
washed from their sins and brought 
to God’s favour, and made his chil- 
dren and inheritors of his kingdom 
of heaven. And they which in act 
or deed do sin after their baptism, 
when they turn again to God un- 
feignedly, they are likewise washed 
by this sacrifice from their sins, in 
such sort, that there remaineth not 
any spot of sin that shall be imputed 
to their damnation.” And near the 
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conclusion of the same Homily the 
following passage occurs, ‘ And 
therefore we must trust only in God's 
mercy, and that sacrifice which our 
High Priest and Saviour Christ 
Jesus the Son of God once offered 
for us upon the cross to obtain 
thereby God’s grace, and remission 
as well of our original sin in bap- 
tism, as of all actual sin committed 
by us after baptism, if we truly 
repent and turn unfeignedly to him.” 
Again in the Sermon on Swearing, 
** By holy promises, with calling 
the name of God to witness, we be 
made lively members of Christ when 
we profess his religion receiving the 
sacrament of baptism.” In the 
Homily for Good Friday the neces- 
sity of not living in sin, is proved 
by the following consideration; 
«* For Christ hath not so redeemed 
us from sin that we may safely re- 
turn thereto again, but he hath re- 
deemed us that we should forsake 
the motions thereof, and live to 
righteousness. Yea, we be there- 
fore washed in our baptism from the 
filthiness of sin, that we should live 
afterwards in pureness of life.” We 
know not whether Mr. Scott would 
attach much importance to these 
passages. In answer to those cited 
by the Bishop*, he quotes from 
the Sermon for Whitsunday, that it 
is the office of the Holy Ghost to 
regenerate and sanctify ; aud says 
that “ it is remarkable, and indeed 
much to be regretted, that there is 
no Homily expressly on the subject 
of baptism, and it does not appear 
on what account this was omitted.” 
The explanation we apprehend is to 
be found in the non-existence, in 
the age of the reformers of the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of regeneration. A 
Homily which would have reconciled 
their notions of the Christian cove- 
nant with individual election, pre- 
destination, and reprobation, would 
have conferred a lasting benefit upon 
Calvinists to the latest generation : 





* Refutation of Calvinism, p. 91. 


* Remarks. Vol. I, p. 231. 
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it would have furnished them with 
what hitherto they have never been 
able to produce. But Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer had no inten- 
tion to bring about such a reconci- 
liation: they spoke of all who have 
been baptized a3 admitted into the 
Christian Covenant; and regenerat- 
ed; as justified and elect; as possess- 
ing, through Christ, all things ne- 
cessary to salvation. These were 
their doctrines, and these are ours, 
and they are utterly at variance 
with the theory of Calvin. 

The declarations of the Homilies 
respecting final perseverance, and 
the defectibility of grace, are also 
most express and unanswerable ; but 
to be in their proper place, they 
must follow justification ; to the con- 
sideration of which, as it is explain- 
ed by the Homilies and the Calvin- 
ists; we shall return in our next 
Nuntber. 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Continued. ) 


“ And when the woman of Tekoah 
spoke to the king, she fell on her face to 
the ground, and did obeisance, and said, 
help, O king.” ¢@ Sam. xiv. 4. 


In close connection with the pre- 
ceding token of respect may be 
noticed this of prostration in thé 
presence of superiors. 

** The lower class of people in 
Japan also shewed us the same 
tokens of veneration and respect as 
to princes, bowing with their fore- 
heads down to the ground, and even 
at times turning their backs to us, 
to signify, that they consider us in 
so high a light, that in their extreme 
insignificance, they are unworthy of 
beholding us. 

*« Wherever their princes passed; 
a profound silence was observed, 
the people on the road fell pros- 
trate on the ground, in order to 
shew their respect.” Thunberg’s 
Travels, Vol. II. p. 107 and 172. 
‘* The canusi (or priest) himself 
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conducts the pilgrims, or commands 
his servant to go along with them to 
shew them tlie several temples, and 
to tell them the names of the gods, 
to whom they were built, which be- 
ing done he himself carries them 
before the chief temple of- Tensio 
Dai Sin, where with great humility 
they prostrate themselves flat to the 
ground, and in this abject posture 
address their supplications to this 
powerful God, setting forth their 
wants and necessities, and praying 
for happiness, riches, health, long 
life; and the like.” Kempher's Ja- 
pan, Vol. I. p. 229. 

** When the king changed his 
place of residence, or travelled, the 
elders of his tribe assembled, and 
carried before him a sceptre, and a 
lance with a kind of flag upen it, to 
give notice of the king's approach 
to all who might be travelling upon 
the road, that they might pay him 
the customary homage, which was 
by prestrating themselves before him 
on the ground, wiping off the dust 
from his feet with the corners of 
their garments and kissing them.?? 
Glasse's Canary Isles, p. 147. 


*“ And Shobi, &c. brouglit wheat, and 
Warley, and flour, and hed corn, and 
beans, and lentiles, and parched pulse.” 
2 Sam, xvii. 28. 

« And she sat beside the reapers, and 
he reached her parched corn, and she did 
eat, and was sufficed and left.” Ruth ii. 14. 

“ Then she gave her maid a bottle of 
wine, and a cruse of oil, and filled a bag 
with parched corn, &c.” Judith x. 5, 


Adair mentions (323. 343. 380.) 
repeatedly the constant use of parch- 
ed corn amongst the North Ameri- 
can Indians, a small bag of this 
food is their principal war store, 

“ And Zadok the priest took an horn 
of oil out of the tabernacle, and anvinted 
Solomon.” 1 Kings i. 39. 

«¢ There were several different or- 
ders and degrees among the priests; 
The chief of all were the two high 
priests, to whom they gave the 
names of Teotenetti (divine Lord) 
and Hueiteopixqui (great priest). 
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That eminent dignity was never con- 
ferred but upon such as were dis- 
tinguished for their birth, their pro- 
bity, and their great knowledge of 
every thing connected with the cere- 
monies of their religion. The bigh 
priests were the oracles whom the 
kings consulted in all the most im- 
portant affairs of state, and no war 
was ever undertaken without their 
approbation. It belonged to them 
to anoint the king after his election, 
and to open the breast, and tear out 
the hearts of the human victims at 
the most solemn sacrifices.” Cul- 
len's Mexico, Vol. I. p. 270. 


“ If thy people go ont to battle against 
their enemy, whithersoever thou shalt send 
them, and shall pray unto the Lord toward 
the city which thon hast chosen, and 
toward the house that 1 have built for thy 
name.” 1 Kings viii. 44. 

** Now when Daniel knew that the 
writing was signed, he went into his house, 
and his windows being open in his cham- 
ber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
his knees three times a-day, and prayed, 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did 
aforetime.” Daniel vi. 10. 

** Now when this young man was gone 
forth, he lifted up his face to heaven 
toward Jerusalem, and praised the King of 
heaven.” 1 Esdras iv. 58. 


* By a Decree passed in the 
18th year of the Emperor Adrian, 
the Jews were forbidden not only to 
enter into the city of Jerusalem 
(then called Gélia) but even to turn 
their looks towards it, which most 
probably had.a reference to this 
custom of turning their faces towards 
the holy city at their prayers. 

** I observed that Mecca, the 
country of their prophet, and from 
which, according to their idea salva- 
tion was dispensed to them, is si- 
tuated towards the south, and for 
this reason they pray with their 
faces turned towards that quarter,” 
Mariti’s Travels, Vol. 1. p. 68. 

** The Mexicans prayed generally 
upon their knees, with their faces 
turned towards the east, and there- 
fore made their sanctuaries with the 
door to the west.” Cullen’s Mexico, 
Vol. I, p- 260. 


Biblical Illustrations. 
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In a description of the people 
of the Ganow hills, by John Eliot, 
Esq. we find the same custom pre- 
valent, in his account of their oaths 
he says, ‘‘ Their mode of swearing 
is very solemn; the oath is taken 
upon a stone, which they first sa- 
lute, then with their hands joined 
and uplifted, their eyes steadfastly 


fixed to the hills, they call on Ma- 


hadeva in the most solemn manner, 
telling him to witness what they 
declare, and that he knows whether 
they speak true or false. They then 
again touch the stone with all the 
appearance of the utmost fear, and 
bow their heads to it calling again 
upon Mahadeva. They also during 
their relation, look steadfastly to the 
hills, and keep their right hand 
upon the stone. When the first 
person swore before me, the awe 
and reverence with which the man 
swore, forcibly struck me; my mo- 
herrir could hardly write, so much 
was he affected by the solemnity. 
I understand their general belief to 
be, that their god resides in the 
hills; and though this belief may 
seem inconsistent with an awful idea 
of the divinity; these people ap- 
peared to stand in the utmost awe 
of their Deity, from the fear of his 
punishing them for any misconduct 
in their frequent excursions to the 
hills.” Asiatic Researches, Vol. I11. 
p- 38. 


“ And all the men of Israel assembled 
themselves unto King Solomon at the 
feast in the month Ethanim, which is the 
seventh month, &c, &c.” 1 Kiugs viii, ¢. 


*« The beginning of the building 
was in a fortunate horoscope. Af- 
ter that he (Saurid Ibn Salhouk, who 
lived 300 years before the flood,) 
had finished it; he covered it with 
coloured satin from the top to the 
bottom; and he appointed a solemn 
festival, at whieh were present alt 
the inhabitants of his kingdom.” 
The above is extracted from the 
writings of an Arabian, Iben Abd 
Alhokm, relative to the Pyramids, 
and though evidently fabulons’ in 
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point of fact, may be considered as 
descriptive of the ancient customs 
upon the dedication of noted build- 
ings. The whole of the extract 
may be found in Greaves’s Pyra- 
midographia, Churchill's Collection, 
Vol. II. p. 722. 

“« The first object to which the 
new king paid attention, was the 
finishing of a most magnificent tem- 
ple, which had been designed and 
begun by his predecessor. When 
the building was constructing, the 
king went frequently to war, and all 
the prisoners which were taken from 
the enemy, were reserved for the 
festival of its consecration. When 
the fabric was compleated, the king 
invited the two allied kings, and all 
the nobility of both kingdoms to its 
dedication. The concourse of peo- 
ple was by far the most numerous 
ever seen in Mexico, The festival 
lasted four days, during which they 
sacrificed in the upper porch of the 
temple all the prisoners which they 
had made in the four preceding 
years. To make these horrible sa- 
crifices with more shew and parade, 
they ranged the prisoners in two 
files, each a mile and a half in 
length, which began in the roads of 
Tacuba, and Izt-palapan, and ter- 
minated at the temple, where as 
soon as the victims arrived they were 
sacrificed,” Cullen’s Mexico, Vol. 1. 
p. 200. 

N.B. As this event happened so 
late as 1486, it should only be con- 
sidered applicable to the festival of 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple, 
from its affording proof that since 
the earliest times they were in the 
habit of consecrating their temples 
by great sacrifices, &c. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

WueEN I was induced in my last 

letter to vindicate the characters of 

Bishop Bull and Archbishop Wake 

from the charge of Unitarianism, as 
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a kind of preliminary step to my ge- 
neral design, I had no intention what- 
ever of making my second letter in 
that point a continuation of the first. 
My purpose was to select the senti- 
ments of some of our own most cele- 
brated and revered writers on a sub- 
ject of such primary importance, 
and interwoven so indissolubly and 
essentially with the purity of Chris- 
tian Faith and Christian Worship. 
But when engaged in refreshing my 
recollection of the works of some 
whose names stand deservedly in the 
forefront of our noble host of wit- 
nesses, I was reminded that this 
same charge of ‘ cherishing in their 
hearts Socinian principles’ had been 
laid much more repeatedly and more 
generally, than I was aware of, 
against men upon whom we rest as 
the pillars of our temple, or whom 
we admire as its brightest ornaments. 
The chief variation, (and it is a-very 
extraordinary, though upon closer 
inspection it appears a very natural 
one) seems to have taken place in 
the class of persons, who are anxious 
to establish the charge. In the pre- 
sent day we find the Unitarians 
themselves urging the accusation, 
not professedly with a view to dispa- 
rage the character of the accused ; but 
desirous of reflecting the lustre of 
their names upon their own tenets ;— 
such we found to be the case with the 
calumniators of Wake and Bull. In 
the beginning of the last century, the 
charges were sometimes wantonly 
made by malicious envy, sometimes 
they originated in the overstrained 
zeal of the friends of the Church, 
and not unfrequently we may trace 
their source to the exertions of the 
Romanists. The latter were bent 
upon exemplifying in the case of any 
celebrated protestant Divine their 
favourite maxim, that there is no 
sure and safe resting place between 
the pale of their Church, and the 
very lowest stage of Infidelity—and 
that he who renounced popery, 
would be enticed imperceptibly to 
relinquish Catholicism. Among the 
— supporters of the Church, 
aE 
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but whose zeal outstept their know- 
ledge, many were seriously appre- 
hensive of ill consequences from the 
introduction of rational Christianity, 
as they termed the Religion of those 
who were anxious to give to every 
one @ reason for their faith and hope 
—and they entertained an honest 
though unfounded suspicion of the 
real principles and intentions of 
some among their more learned and 
liberal cotemporaries. And when 
we recollect what reputation and 
success were consequent upon the 
learned labours of those men, the 
charges suggested by malice and 
envy, are accounted for. 

Ina Sermon of Abp. Tillotson, on 
* the Efficacy, Usefulness, and Rea- 
sonableness of Divine Faith,’ I was 
much struck by the following pas- 
sage ; and could not rest contented 
till 1 had examined for myself the 
testimony which might justify his 
vindication of the Divine whom he 
represents as grossly traduced. The 
language, by the way, he employs in 
alluding to the character of Unitari- 
anism, will render any quotation 
from this enlightened and eloquent 
Divine unnecessary ; although in his 
works we find a great variety of pas- 
sages in which he speaks much more 
strongly ef the unity of God, and of 
one only object of religious adora- 
tion, than either Bishop Bull or 
Archbishop Wake, and in language 
too much more liable to misquota- 
tion and perversion. 

** Before I come to those argu- 
ments I intend to offer for the con- 
viction of those who do not believe, 
I think it convenient to endeavour, 
if possible, to remove a violent, and 
I think unreasonable, prejudice, 
which men have received against all 
those who endeavour to make reli- 
gion reasonable. As if Bellarmine 
had been in the right when he said, 
* That faith was rather to be defined 
by ignorance than knowledge.’ The 
plain English of which is, that it is 
for want of understanding that men 
believe the Gospel ; and if the world 
were but a little more knowing, and 
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wise, nobody would be a Christian. 
I know not how it comes to pass, 
whether through the artifice of the 
Popish party, who hate the light 
lest it should reprove them, and make 
them manifest, or through the igno- 
rance of too many well meaning Pro- 
testants ; but so it is, that every one 
that offers to give a reasonable ac- 
count of his Faith, and to establish 
religion upon rational principles is 
presently branded for a Socinian ; 
of which we have a sad instance in 
that incomparable person Mr. Chil- 
lingworth, the glory of this age and 
nation, who for no other cause that 
I know of, but his worthy and suc- 
cessful attempts to make Christian 
Religion reasonable, and to discover 
those firm and solid foundations 
upon which our faith is built, hath 
been requited with this black and 
odious character. But if this be So- 
cinianism for a man to enquire into 
the grounds and reasons of Christian 
Religion, and to endeavour to give a 
satisfactory account why he believes 
it, | know no way but that all eonsi- 
derate inquisitive men that are above 
fancy and enthusiasm, must be ei- 
ther Socinians or Atheists *.” 

The history of Chillingworth is 
too well and too generally known to 
warrant even a brief analysis of it 
here. After his reconversion to the 
protestant faith, he still unquestion- 
ably long retained a serious objec- 
tion to the damnatory clauses in the 
Athanasian Creed. His sentiments 
are expressed very fully and very 
strongly in his letter to Dr. Sheldon. 
Whether the well-meaning Protest- 
ants, alluded to by Tillotson, hastily 
inferred, that his objection to these 

















* Quere.—** Would it afford an instance 
of more gross unfairness to quote the last 
branch of this sentence, as a categorical 
declaration of Tillotson, ‘ that all consi- 
derate inquisitive men, who are above 
fancy and enthusiasm, must be either So- 
cinians or Atheists,’ than it was to represent 
a passage of Bishop Bull, written expressly 
against the worship of saints and angels, 
as countenancing the exclusion of our Re- 
deemer from the religious adoration of 
Christians ?” 
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clauses originated in a disbelief of 
the doctrine of the Creed itself, and 
so condemned him of Socinianism, 
without taking the pains of ascer- 
taining his real belief; or whether 
the Romanists, who were, as was na- 
tural, most deeply incensed at his 
renunciation of their communion, ea- 
garly seized this declaration of his 
sentiments as a sure and infallible 
proof of Socinianism at the bottom, 
and thus endeavour to lower the 
world’s estimate of their loss and our 
gain by his reconversion and final 
establishment in the protestant faith ; 
whichever be the cause and source of 
the calumny, a more unwarranted 
charge was never made on any pro- 
fessor of the truth in any age of 
Christianity. Archbishop Tillotson 
contents himself with merely contra- 
dicting the charge, perhaps under a 
conviction that every candid en- 
quirer would search for the proofs 
himself; but since my objeet is to 
prove the uniform practice of the 
Church, it will be necessary for me 
to establish the orthodoxy of Chil- 
lingworth, by quotations from his ge- 
nuine acknowledged works. He is too 
valuable a champion of our Protest- 
ant Faith for us to allow the shadow 
of a suspicion to rest on his charac- 
ter in this fundamentalarticle. And 
if the pleasure I derived from read- 
ing the passages I have selected for 
quotation has not raised them in my 
estimation above their real intrinsic 
excellence, your readers will need no 
apology from you or myself for the 
want of brevity in them. The first 
of the internal testimonies to the in- 
tegrity of the faith of Chillingworth, 
which we will cite, presents itself in 
the fourth of that golden grove of 
sermons, which of themselves would 
have justified Tillotson in calling him 
the glory of his age and nation, In 
his 46th and 47th sections, we read, 
“* It behoved him (saith St. Paul) to 
be made like his brethren in all 
things, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things 
pertaining to God to make reconcili- 
ation for the sins of the people, for in 
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that he himeelf hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are tempted”—which of you, 
says our author, my beloved friends, 
when he does seriously meditate on 
this place, will not be forced to sit 
down even ravished and astonished 
at the excessive and superabundant 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that 
he which was the God that created 
us, in whom we live, move, and have 
our being, and being more intrinsi- 
cal to us than our own natures (as 
the schools do boldly express) doth 
know our most hidden thoughts long 
before they are; that he notwith- 
standing should descend to submit 
himself to the same infirmities and 
temptations with us, to this end, that 
by bettering and adding to that 
knowledge, which he had before of 
our wants and miseries, to wit, by 
perfecting and increasing his former 
speculative knowledge by a new ac- 
quired experimental knowledge, he 
might be better acquainted with 
what we want, and thereby more in- 
clined to mercy and commiseration 
aud more powerful to succour us 
being tempted. See behold, beloved 
Christians, how for our sakes he 
hath enlarged as it were three of his 
glorious incomprehensible attributes. 
1. His Omniscience, by knowing that 
personally and experimentally which 
he did before only know contempla- 
tively. 2. His Mercy, in that this 
his knowledge doth more incite his 
goodness. And 3. His Omnipotent 
Power; “‘ For (saith the text) in 
that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is thereby able to suc- 
cour them that are tempted.” 

In his fifth sermon among much 
more to Our purpose, this divine, 
since under the charge of Socinia- 
nism, thus expresses himself, “ we 
all do worthily condemn and detest 
that blasphemous heresy of the So- 
cinians, who exclude the meritorious 
death, and suffering of Christ from 
having any necessary influence unto 
our justification or salvation, making 
it of no greater virtue than the suf- 
ferings of the blessed martyrs, who 
4F2 
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by their death set their seal and tes- 
timony to the truth of the Gospel 
which freely offers forgiveness of 
sins to alb penitent believers.” In 
the same sermon a passage offers 
itself to our notice still more closely 
bearing upon our main subject ; be- 
cause in it we find that Chilling- 
worth’s belief in the Divinity of the 
Son and in the Holy Trinity was not 
merely speculative and theoretical, 

but influenced and directed his wor- 
ship practically. “* As excluding 
Christ there is no satisfaction, no 
hope of redemption for us; so ex- 
cluding Christ's satisfaction, he hath 
no power or authority as man of 
sending the Holy Ghost ; thereby to 
work in us an ability of performing 
the conditions of the second cove- 
nant; and by consequence of making 
us capable of the fruit and benefit 
of his satisfaction. Therefore bless- 
ed be God the Father for the great 
glory he gave unto Christ, and 
blessed be our Lord Jesus Christ 
for meriting and purchasing that 
glory at so dear a rate, and blessed 
be the Holy Spirit, who when Christ 
(who is flesh of our flesh, and bone 
of our bone) did send him, would be 
content to come down and dwell 
among us. We find in Holy Scrip- 
ture that our salvation is ascribed 
to all three persons in the Trinity, 
though in several respects; to the 
Father, who accepts of Christ's sa- 
tisfaction and offereth pardon of all 
our sins; to the Son who merited 
aud procured reconciliation for his 
elect faithful servants, and to the 
Holy Ghost the comforter, who being 
sent by the Son, worketh in us power 
to perform the conditions of the new 
covenant, thereby qualifying us for 
receiving actual remission of our 
sins, axl a right to that glorious 
inberitance purchased for us.” 

With this extract I would willingly 
as I might with safety close our evi- 
dence to the soundness of the faith 
,of Chillingworth, but the closing 
“words of the eighth sermon indepen- 
dently of the direct testimony they 
bear to the same point, are uttered 
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in so lofty a strain of pure Christian 
eloquence, that it would be inex- 
cusable in a Remembrancer to omit 
them. After cautioning us most 
earnestly against encouraging that 
infallible assurance of acceptances, 
that conceit of election, whose na- 
tural production is carelessness of 
moral conduct; he then declares 
that his object is not to deprive us 
of spiritual comfort in this life, but 
only to substitute a well- grounded 
hope for an ungrounded confidence : 
and concludes his whole discourse 
thus, 

‘* Neither are we utterly ex- 
cluded from all confidence, for there 
isa mAnpoPopsa THs sAwioO, a full as- 
surance of hope, saith St. Paul, Heb. 
vi. 11. This hope we have as a sure 
anchor of the soul fastened on a 
rock, ibil. 19. The rock cannot 
fail us, the anchor will not; all the 
danger is in the cable or chain of 
spiritual graces whereby we are fas- 
tened to this rock : if this chain but 
hold, no tempest, no winds, no floods 
can endanger us. And part of our 
hope respects this chain; for God 
has promised his willingness and 
readiness to strengthen it every day 
more and more, till our state shall be 
so changed, that there shall be no 
such things as tempests known, no 
tossings of waves, no tumults of 
winds, nor fear of leaking or decay 
in the vessel, but all calmness and 
security. And for the attaining to 
this happy unchangeable state where 
is it that we place our hope? Truly 
our hope is even in Thee, O God, 
who if Thou shalt think it conve- 
nient or necessary for us, will en- 
large this our hope into confidence, 
and add unto that assurance, and 
swallow up all in possession; and 
that not for any merits of ours, but 
only for thy free undeserved mercies 
in our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 
in whom alone thou art well pleased. 
To whom with Thee, O Father, and 
the blessed Spirit be ascribed by us 
and thy whole Church, the kingdom 
and the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen,” 
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With this overpowering evidence 
before us we are ready to exclaim, 
«‘ where is the accuser?” Could 
zeal make men so blinded, as to 
suspect the orthodoxy of such a 
preacher of faith and righteousness ? 
Could envy hope that its envenomed 
spear could have penetrated to a 
body protected by such a shield of 
adamant as this ? Could his bitterest 
enemy have attempted to accuse this 
champion of the Protestant cause, 
with denying his God and Saviour, 
and excluding from his prayers and 
praises the Holy Spirit of Grace ?— 
But Chillingworth is not arraigned 
alone by these false accusers.— 
Though in all the virtues that adorn 
the Christian, and the various qualt- 
fications necessary in a divine, he is 
one of a very few; in this point he is 
one of many—By boldly implicating 
numbers in the charge, these ca- 
lumniators hope to make an impres- 
sion—and aware that their unsup- 
ported assertions will pass current for 
truths without examination among 
many, they trust that a constant re- 
petition of them will be pronounced 
to warrant conviction ; and then they 
will be enabled to wound the Church 
through the sides of her dearest 
friends. —They act upon the old 
maxim, 

** Gutta cavat saxum, non vi, sed sepe 

cadendo,” 
And they have found it answer— 
But we shall be kept too long in this 
digression from our chain of evi- 
dence, if we undertake the defence 
of many of these traduced_ pillars 
of our Church—Without pledging 
myself therefore not to vindicate the 
character of any other hereafter, I 
purpose in my next letter to examine 
the testimony borne to the divinity 
of our Lord by some learned and 
celebrated laymen of our Church— 
In the mean time we will close the 
present letter by an extract from a 
divine to whom the Church of Eng- 
land is deeply indebted, which whilst 
it presents us with the substance of 
the accusation against the reverend 
author, and his own explicit decla- 
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ration of its falsehood at the same 
time enables us to conjecture how 
wide and extensive a combination 
has been formed in different ages to 
blast the reputation of the genuine 
friends of the truth—The divine I 
allude to is Bishop Burnet, to whom 
doubtless those who are familiar with 
his Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles would be as much surprized 
that any suspicion of- Unitarianism 
should have attached, as they were 
to read that Bishop Bull sighed for 
a Unitarian Liturgy—But he shall 
speak for himself. 

** A jealousy of Socinianism was 
an artifice of the Popish Mission- 
aries, that perhaps might do them 
service; and therefore it was no 
wonder if men who studied their 
morals at the school of the Jesuits, 
allowed of such practices against 
their adversaries, how unjust soever 
they knew them to be—But because 
this might have then served a turn, 
will men who pretend any strictness 
of conscience go unto the same de- 
famatory practices, when they may 
certainly know, that there is no co- 
lour or shadow of truth in them? 
I appeal to ail who have ever con- 
versed familiarly with me, to all 
who have been formed by me in the 
study of divinity, or prepared and 
examined for holy orders ; to all who 
have heard my conferences with my 
clergy, or have read either my ser- 
mons or treatises relating to those 
matters ; how unjust this charge 
against me is in every branch of it. 
How much pains have I taken, and 
I thank God not without some suc- 
cess, to shew how ill grounded 
that prejudice against mysteries is, 
which is taken trom our not being 
able to comprehend them, or to re- 
concile them to our common notions. 
How copiously have I insisted upon 
the proper object of worship and 
shewed that it can be none but God 
—and that since the New Testament 
directs us to offer it to Jesus Christ, 
that therefore he must be truly God 
—QOn these things I have insisted 
much and frequently in a course of 
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36 years of my ministry, but most 
particularly during these last 13 
years, in which I have served in a 
higher station—This has appeared 
so often and with so much zeal, that 
I might have expected fair treat- 
ment, even if it should have hap- 
— that something had fallen 
rom me that wanted correction or 
that needed some softening; but 
when my design in the main is so 
visible, and when the colours that 
support these black accusations are 
such forced and manifest strainings 
of my words, against the sense that 
I have so copiously asserted, {| have 
reason to complain of the injustice 
of some few men, but at the same 
time to appeal to the justice of God, 
who knows the falsehood of that 
charge, and the entire sincerity of 
my heart in this matter; and my daily 
practice of worshipping Jesus Christ 
as truly God, to whom I believe the 
eternal word was as truly united 
mto one person as the soul and body 
make one man.”* 
J. B. FT. 
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ARCHBISHOP LAUD’S SPEECH ON 
THE SCAFFOLD. 


Ta the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Ir appears to me that the enclosed 
extract contains several remarks 
that are peculiarly applicable to the 
present times. At all events it is 
worthy of perusal for its spirit and 
eloquence; and in hopes that the 
Church of England may never again 
be reduced to the piteous situation 
which Laud describes and deplores, 
I take the liberty of requesting you 
to give the passage a place in your 
miscellany. . 





* This extract is made from a little 
tract, I believe very scarce, published by 
the Bishop in the year 1702, entitled “‘ Re- 
marks on the Examination of the Expo- 
sition of the Second Article of our Church, 
by Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum.” 


Archbishop Laud’s Speech on the Scaffold. 
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“ And first, this I shall be bold 
to speak of the King our gracious 
sovereign. He hath been much tra- 
duced also for bringing in of Popery ; 
but in my conscience (of which I 
shall give God a very present ac- 
count) I know him to be as free from 
this charge as any man living ; and I 
hold him to be as sound a Protes- 
tant (according to the religion by 
law established) as any man in this 
kingdom; and that he will ventare 
his life as far and as freely for it. 
And I think I do, or should know, 
both his affection to religion, and 
his ground for it, as fully as any man 
in England. 

“ The second particular, is con- 
cerning this great and populous city 
(which God bless). Here hath been 
of late a fashion taken up to gather 
hands, and then go to the great 
court of this kingdom, (the Parlie- 
ment), and clamour for justice; as 
if that great and wise court, before 
whom the causes come, (which are 
unknown to many), could not, or 
would not do justice but at their 
appointment, A way which may en- 
danger many an innocent man, and 
pluck his blood upon their own 
heads, and perhaps upon the city’s 
also: and this bath been lately prac- 
tised against myself, the magistrates 
standing still, and suffering them 
openly to proceed from parish to 
parish, without any check. God 
forgive the setters of this (with all 
my heart I beg it), but many well- 
meaning people are caught by it. 
In St. Stephen’s case, when nothing 
else would serve, they stirred up the 
people against him. And Herod 
went the same way when he had 
killed St. James: yet he would not 
venture on St, Peter, till he found 
how the other pleased the people. 
But take heed of having your hands 
full of blood; for there is a time, 
(best known to himself), when God 
(above other sins) makes inquisition 
for blood ; aud when that inquisition 
is on foot, the Psalmist tells us that 
God remembers (that’s not all), he 
remembers and forgets not the com- 
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plaint of the poor. That is, whose 
blood is shed by oppression, ver. 9. 
Take heed of this; it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God; but then especially, 
when he is making inquisition for 
blood. And (with my prayers to 
avert it) 1 do heartily desire this city 
to remember the prophecy that is 
expressed, Jer, xxvi. 16. 

“ The third particular, is the 
poor Church of England. It hath 
flourished, and been a shelter to 
neighbouring churches, when storms 
have driven upon them, But, alas! 
now itis in a storm itself; and God 
only knows whether, or how it shall 
get out. And (whieh is worse than 
the storm from without) it is become 
like an oak cleft to shivers with 
wedges made out of its own body, 
and at every cleft profaneness and 
irreligion is entering in, while (as 
Prosper speaks in his second book 
de Contemptu Vite, cap. iv.) men 
that introduce profaneness, are 
cloaked over with the name, reli- 
gionis imaginarie, of imaginary reli- 
gion. For we have lost the sub- 
stance, and dwell too much in 
opinion: and that church, which all 
the Jesuits’ machinations could not 
ruin, is fallen into danger by ber own. 

‘* The last particular (for I am 
not willing to be too long) is myself. 
I was born and baptized in the 
bosom of the Church of England 
established by law; in that profes- 
sion I have ever since lived, and in 
that I come now to die. This is no 
time to dissemble with God, least of 
all in matters of religion: and there- 
fore I desire it may be remembered, 
I have always lived in the Protestant 
Teligion established in England, and 
in that I come now to die. What 
clamours and slanders I have en- 
dured for labouring to keep an 
uniformity in the external service of 
God, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, all men 
know, and I have abundantly felt.” 
The History of the Troubles and 
Trial of W., Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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Bradford’s Sermon before the Cha- 
rity Schools, in 1709. 


The following passage forms the 
conclusion of a Sermon preached at 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Chil- 
dren educated in the Charity Schools 
in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster, The Sermon is 
bound up with the Account of Cha- 
rity Schools for that year: from 
which it appears that there were 90 
schools; that the number of chil. 
dren in those schools was 3412; the 
voluntary subscriptions for their 
education £.4189; the collections 
after Sermons for the same purpose 
£.2017, and the total number of 
children put out apprentices from 
the beginning, 963 boys, and 405 
girls. The account also contains 
reports from 227 places in England, 
and 20 in Wales, where Charity 
Schools had been recently establish- 
ed. And the work is stated to be 
in progress both in Scotland and 
Ireland. These circumstances all 
tend to confirm what has been al- 
ready stated in this work, on the 
authority of the early reports of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; viz. that general at- 
tention was called to the subject of 
national education at the beginning 
of the last centary, The admirable 
conclusion of Dr. Bradford’s Ser- 
mon may point out some of the 
causes which rendered the efforts 
of that day ineffectual; and may 
warn the present generation against 
the dangers which threaten their 
favourite scheme. 

«« Let me add a word of Exhor- 
tation to those also who are already 
engaged in the good work before us, 
and that is, that you would perse- 
vere in it with resolution and con- 
stancy. 

«< You have very great Encourage- 
ment to this purpose, when you con- 
sider from what small beginnings so 
great an increase and improvement 
has been made, and that in so short 
a space of time. This we may reason- 


ably conclude is the hand of God, 
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it proceeds from his Blessing upon 
your pious and charitable under- 
taking, and to him the Praise is to 
be ascribed, who hath not only in- 
fused into so many Minds the true 
antient Spirit of Christianity, the 
same which inspired the Apostles 
and first Christians, but hath also 
given so great success to your En- 
deayours. And we ought to make 
it our fervent prayer to God, that 
he will still pour out more of the 
same Spirit upon his Church through- 
out the world, making the members 
of it every where fruitful in all good 
works. 

* But here, my Brethren, give me 
leave seriously to advise you, not as 
jealous lest you should do other- 
wise, but as sensible of the weak- 
ness of humane nature, and as con- 
sidering the coger of our spiritual 
Adversary, who will not fail to use 
his utmost endeavours to blast all 
such excellent designs as this; let 
me, therefore, I say, advise you to 
carry on this charitable work always, 
as you have begun, with great Hu- 
sper and with perfect Unanimity. 

** Let your Humility always mani- 
fest itself, in ascribing the praise 
and glory of all the good you do, 
and all the success you have to God 
alone, who hath vouchsafed to make 
you his Instruments for the benefit 
of your poor Brethren; saying, ac- 
cording to our blessed Saviour’s 
Admonition, When we have done all, 
we are unprofitable Servants; we 
have done that which was our duty 
to do. Luke xvii. 10. Let it be 
farther manifested in all dutiful re- 

and deference to your Supe- 
riors both in Church and State, and 
in a readiness to comply with all 
directions given by them; nay even 
to hearken to any wholsom advice, 
by whomsoever it may be offer’d, 
for the prudent and successful ma- 
nagement of the business before you. 

« Let your Unanimity also be tes- 
tified by your pursuing your design 
with one heart and one soul, care- 
fully avoiding all beginnings and all 
eecasions of contention amongst 
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yourselves, and utterly banishing all 
Names of Distinction from among 
you. 

‘¢ We live in an age, wherein di- 
visions abound, and that not only 
between persons of different per- 
suasions in Religion, but even be- 
tween those of the same Commu- 
nion. The design which we are 
here pursuing has a natural ten- 
dency to unite the serious and pious 
of different persuasions amongst us, 
namely, the teaching the avowed 
Principles of our common Chris- 
tianity, together with the practice 
of Piety and Virtue in the unques- 
tionable instances thereof. And I 
know nothing more likely to unite 
us, than the zealous Prosecution of 
such a design; as at the same time 
nothing could so effectually and cer- 
tainly defeat our endeavours in this 
case, as the espousing or promoting 
any particular Party or Faction. 

“« Let there be therefore no man- 
ner of contention found amongst 
you, unless it be, who shall most 
zealously and steadily prosecute the 
design in which you are engaged, in 
methods thorowly approv’d by all. 
Beware of any thing that may look 
like Innovation, of any thing that 
may give the least just offence or 
jealousie to any wise or good Chris- 
tian. Oblige those, to whom you 
commit the care of the children, to 
adhere strictly to that Method of 
Instruction in the principles of Re- 
ligion which our Chureh hath pre- 
scribed in her plain, short, ex- 
cellent Catechism, adding nothing 
thereto, unless it be some known 
and approvd Exposition thereof ; 
that they be made to understand the 
Nature and Obligation of their bap- 
tismal Vow; that they may know 
the Articles of the Christian Faith 
as comprised in the Apostles’ Creed ; 
that they may learn their duty to- 
wards God and towards their Neigh- 
bour as taught in the ten Command- 
ments, explain’d after the tenor.of 
our Saviour'’s Gospel; that they may 
be taught to pray, as our Lord taught 
his Disciples ; that they may.-be-in- 
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structed in the Nature and Use of 
the two Sacraments instituted by 
our Saviour; and finally, as the re- 
sult of this knowledge, that they 
may be early initiated in the prac- 
tice of all those duties which make 
up a sober, righteous and godly 
Life. 

* But this leads me to conclude 
all with a short and serious address 
to those who are immediately im- 
ployed in the education of these 
Children, the Masters and Mis- 
tresses of the Charity-Schools. 

“« All that I shall say to you is, 
that those worthy Persons who em- 
ploy you do reasonably expect, nay 
God himself, to whom you must give 
an account of the management of 
your trust, doth expect, both that 
you should yourselves give an ex- 
ample of all manner of Piety and 
Virtue, and that you should apply 
yourselves with much diligence and 
prudence to the forming the tempers 
and manners of the children com- 
mitted to your care, as well as to 
the informing their understandings, 
attending your business not as those 
that would please men only, but 
would approve yourselves in the 
sight of God, Teach them to be 
modest and hyable, diligent and 
industrious, and aheve all perfectly 
true and just both in word and 
deed. Ynsinuate in¢o them a sense 
of almighty God, and the appre- 
hension of a futuy: $ 2. Endeavour 
to awaken their cdySciences in thése 
their tender Years, that they may 
act upon Principles all the days of 
their lives. Give them an early 
value for theiy Bibles, that they may 
ever look upon them as .containing 
the great Rule of their Faith and 
Practice, that Rule by which hey 
are 'to live, and by which they shall 
be judged. In a word, manage them 
as Parents should do (for you are in 
the place of Parents to them,) with 
that Prudence that may engage them 
both to fear and love you, as being 
convine’d by your behaviour towards 
them, that you have no other design 
but to promote their temporal and 
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spiritual welfare. You are well em- 
ployed, engaged in an_ excellent 
Work, highly acceptable to God, 
and useful to the World, if managed 
as it ought to be; and if you do 
your part with fidelity and diligence, 
besides the present small recom. 
pence which you receive for your 
pains, you will enjoy the satisfactiou 
of a good Conscience, from a sense 
of having done your duty; you will 
very often have the pleasure of ob- 
serving the good Effects of your 
care in the towardliness and the im- 


provement of your Charge; and you’ 


will finally receive a fall recompence 
from God at the great day of ac- 
count, 

“ May almighty God continue to 
prosper this Work; may he show; 
down his Blessings abundantly both 
spiritual and temporal upon all that 
are heartily engaged in it; may he 
bless these Children, and give them 
grace always to ‘remember the Obli- 
gations they are laid under by this 
kind dispensation of his Providence 
towards them; may he by the grace 
of his holy Spirit conduct us all in 
the paths of Wisdom, Piety and Vir- 
tue, till he shall have brought us to 
his heavenly Kingdom, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord, to whom, with 
the Father dnd the Eternal Spirit, 
our great Creator, Redeemer and 
Sanctifier, be ascribed all praise and 
glory now and for ever. Amen,” 


— a 


' ON ITINERANT CLERGYMEN. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
A Custom prevails among some Cler- 
gymen of the Established Chureb, of 
appointing themselves, or being.ap- 
inted by certain societies, whose 
cause they advocate, as Preachers 
Itinerant; who mark out certain 
districts, which they traverse pe- 
riodically, and gain admittance to 
the pulpits of various churghes, for 
the purpose of increasing the funds 
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of the ‘societies to which they are 
attacherl, This, no doubt, is done 
with the best and most charitable 
imtentions: but there aremany prac- 
tices which will not be sufficiently 
justified by good intention alone. It 
appears to be one of those instances, 
in which, according to the laneuage 
of one of your former numbers, 
‘imaginary are substituted for 
known duties.” The peculiar du- 
ties belonging to that place and 
station to which a clergyman is duly 
appointed, and where alone he is 
authorized to exercise his miuiste- 
rial functions, must be forsaken, or 
entrusted to another, while he is 
prosecuting what he fancies to be a 
business of superior importance, 
which he has voluntarily undertaken. 
He leaves that known and defined 
duty, which has been solemnly com- 
mitted to him, fur the discharge of 
one ‘which is uncertain and unde- 
fined, and for which he has no com- 
mission. 

Clergymen too, who thus take 
this office upon themselves, or from 
those who have no power to confer 
it, act without the authority of their 
bishop; to whom they should be 
subject in all matters ecclesiastical, 
and without whom, it was a maxim 
inthe ‘primitive times of Christia- 
nity, that nothing should be done. 
No innovation should be made in the 
rites‘and usages of the Church, nor 
any new course of duty, differing 
from that which has been prescribed 
to hifm, entered upon by any cler- 
gyms before he has sought and 
obtained permission for it from his 
diocesan. That course of duty has 
been plainly marked out, and the 
sphere of it limited, at his ordina- 
tion, ‘at his institution to any eecle- 
siastical benefice, and by his licence, 
if he is ‘a curate. At his ordina- 
tion to the office of priest, the 
Bishop delivered the Bible into his 
hawd, saying, “Take thou authority 
to preach the word of God, and to 
minister the Holy Sacraments in the 
congregation, where thou shalt. be 
jJawfully appointed thereunto.” His 
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authority to preach is thus, at his 
ordination, limited to the congreha 
tion to which he shall be lawfully 
appointed ; and this appointment is 
afterwards exactly defined, by the 
institution which is given to a bene- 
ficed Clergyman, or by the licence 
which is granted to a Curate. His 
commission is not a vague one; al- 
lowing him to exercise his ministe- 
rial office, in any place, and in what 
manner he may think fit: but it is 
determined to one certain place ; 
and if he relinquishes it, under the 
specious pretence of doing greater 
good to the cause of religion else- 
where, he is liable to be recalled 
by his ecclesiastical superior, and 
ought to obey his admonition. 

In such “ substitution of imagi- 
nary for known duties,” no Clergy- 
men, it is presumed, obtain the au- 
thority of their diocesan; and with- 
out it, or in opposition to it, they 
act disorderly and schismatically, 
and give countenance to those evils 
whieh now prevail too much in the 
Church, It is too much the dispo- 
sition of numbers, who, in these 
times, have “ itching ears,” to be 
following some favourite preacher, 
without regarding the true ends of 
public worship, corgession of sin, 
prayer for grace, and instruction in 
righteousness ; and those preachers, 
who are itinerant, encourage this 
disposition, by drawing hearers after 
them from tha*enyoper ministers 
aud Churches, Gnd thus, in some 
degree, foster ‘that schism, against 
which ‘they ‘continually pray. Tn 
this respect, also, they too neatly 
imitate the example of sectaries ; 
who chiefly, by-a change of minis- 
ters, amd’a constant succession of 
new persons, excite an interest 
among their followers, and attract 
others. 

It is much to be regretted, that 
among those errors which now pre- 


vail m religious matters, so much - 
deference and attention sheuld be’ 


paid to the sermon, and the person 
of the’ preacher, and the previous 
part of public worship be by mary 
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so lightly regarded; so. that. the 
holding. conversation with God in 
prayer and praise, which is a_privi- 
lege of unspeakable value, is often- 
times considered as a matter of se- 
condary importance. And to this 
error, the preachers, of whom we 
are speaking, must be considered 
as affording some countenance, by 
the practice, which, in some cases, 
is usual among them, of remaining 
in the vestry, until the service is 
finished, and it is time for them to 
appear in the pulpit. It may be 
conyenient for those who preach 
extemporary sermons, not to have 
their thoughts distracted imme- 
diately beforehand, and to confine 
their meditations to the subject 
which they are about to discuss ; 
but it is surely an indecorum, im re- 
gard to pubhe worship, of which 
no clergyman should be guilty ; and 
on his part, both in his performance 
of it, and in his attendance on it 
when performed by others, the great- 
est care should be taken that no one 
may err by his example. 

In the sermons of some of these 
occasional preachers, highly extol- 
led as they often are as models of 
eloquence, there is yet sometimes 
an affectation of popularity, an obse- 
quiousness and sdulation, and a dis- 
position to entertain their hearers 
with accounts of marvellous conver- 
sions, which is not very consistent 
with the dignity of the pulpit: and 
afterwards, in the speeches and ex- 
planations that take place in subse- 
quent meetings, the arts that are 
resorted to for the purpose of aug- 
menting subscriptions, the fatter- 
ing court that is paid to ladies, and 
the compliments that are mutually 
given and received, are unbecoming 
that retired, unobtrusive, sober cha- 
racter, which befits the Christian 
minister, He is surely employed 
more suitably to his sacred profes- 
sion, and more immediately within 
the line of his duty, in the quiet 
discharge of his parochial labours, 
than in hecoming the itinerant ad- 
vocate. of any religious society, 
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which ean have no authority to re- 
lease bim from his previous engage- 
ments, or to impose upon him new 
ones. Lf the society, tor which pub- 
lie support is solicited, wants and is 
truly deserving of it, let it be asked, 
under episcopal authority, by. the 
lawfully appointed minister ; lest his 
people, accustomed to the vaice of 
strangers, become alienated from 
him, and too much inclined,,ac- 
cording to the morbid disposition. off 
these times, to hear some new 
son, and some new thing, If the 
exigencies of an hospital, ..or of 
those venerable societies which haye 
been long established for the Pro 
motion of Christian Knowledge, and 
the Propagation of the Gospel .in 
foreign parts, are brought before 
the public, under the sanction of 
proper authority, experience shews 
that every Clergyman within his 
proper sphere, is competent effec, 
tually to urge them, and that his 
hearers are generally ready to afford. 
them adequate support. And if apy 
other public institutions shall be 
found, in the objects which. they 
have in view, clearly free from er- 
ror, enthusiasm, and fanaticism, 
supported by solid reason and un- 
defiled religion, and recommended 
by the voice of our ecclesiastical 
superiors, which alone can . duly 
authorize those appeals which are 
made to the benevolence of a pub+ 
lic congregation, there is no doubt 
but that they would be equally and 
duly attended to, when enforced by 
the proper pastor. Strict care 
should be taken, in appeals of this 
sort, that they be properly autho- 
rized, urged on great and important 
occasions, and not too frequent, 
lest those to whom they are wade 
should become weary of well-doing, 
and disgusted with importunate so- 
licitations ; and lastly, that not every 
one who choses to intrude, but he 
who has the proper sanction of ec- 
clesiastical authority, should occupy 
the place of advocate. 
I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
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, 


THE reinarks of two of your cor- 


respondents on the translation of 


the “First Aorist, and on the sup 
posed alteration in the passive voice 
of our English verbs, have induced 
me to transcribe the following pas- 
sage from Barrow. 

_. “St. Paul in expressing this 
act” (Justification) “as it respect- 
eth the faithful, commonly doth 
use a tense referring to the past 
time; he saith not dxespers, being 
Justified, but, . dxcombérlec, having 
been justified ; not dmaitobs, ye are 
justified, but idxawbels, ye have 
been justified, namely at some re- 
markable time; that is at their 
entrance into Christianity. (Our 
translators do render it according 
to the present time; but it should 
be rendered as I say in our text, 
Rom. y, 1. and in other places.”) 
Barrow’s Works, Vol, 2, p. 64. 

This. extract will not satisfy either 
of your correspondents. It proves, 
conclusively against one that the 
exact and learned author who died 
in 1677, had been taught to con- 
sider are justified, as denoting the 
present time, and have been justified, 
the past. And consequently that 
this latter mode of expressing time 
past could not have been introduced 
as a novelty in 1741. (Vide Chris- 
tian Remembrancey, p. 134.) 

Your other correspondent, A. R. 
M, who defends the correctness of 
the authorized version of these texts, 
(Christian Remembrancer, p. 4.) 
is also in opposition to the eminent 
scholar and divine whose sentiments 
I haye ventured to lay before you. 

O. 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Iv is a gratifying circumstance to 

every scholar studious of sacred 
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criticism, that the exertions of a 
prelate of distinguished learning, 
and still more, recently the assign- 
went of an additional provision for 
students in Hebrew in the university 
of Cambridge, have given a new 
uupulse, and supplied fresh motives 
to the cultivation of that ancient 
aml venerable language so essen- 
tially important to the Divine, the 
Orientalist, and the Etymologist. 
But though it may be reasonably 
hoped, that under such auspices, or 
with such indacements, the study 
of Hebrew may gradually emerge 
from its present state of depression, 
yet the very general negleet of .it 
now prevailing seems. to’ authorize 
the efforts of any of its friends, 
however humble, to aid or hasten 
its. restoration, Under, these, im- 
pressions, I venture to fellow ; the 
leal of your correspondent Philo- 
Hebrais, by transmitting a few re- 
marks on (1) the advantage, and (2) 
pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language, and (3) on 
the method of attaining it, | On the 
present oceasion I shall confine my- 
self to the first of these heads, re- 
serving the consideration of the 
others for a future opportunity, 

The advantages accruing from a 
knowledge of Hebrew, belong alike 
to the Divine, to the . Ovientalist, 
aud to the Etymologist. 7 

First, to the Divine.'. It-is well 
known, that there are occasional 
diserepancies between the different 
translations of the Seripture, that 
have at various times been made 
from the Hebrew into other tongues. 
These are owing, in part, to differ- 
ent, readings in the original, and 
parily to the following cause. The 
shades of signification which, by 
the very genius. of language take 
place between derivatives from the 
same root, being no longer distinet, 
when those derivatives are translated 
into another language, no analogy 
remains by which their connexion 
with the root can be traced; and 
thus the reader, unskilled in He- 
brew, will sometimes be startled, 
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and perhaps shocked, by an appa- 
rently irreconcileable discrepancy, 
which an acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal language would enable him to 
clear up to his entire satisfaction. 
To take a plain instance. In Ge- 
nesis xxxix. 1. Potiphar is called, 
byj the LXXI1. Translators agys- 
OyesECS. Chief Cook. In the Vul- 
gate he is styled ‘ prineeps exerci- 
tis,” and in the authorized English 
version, Captain of the Guard. To 
a reader unacquainted with Hebrew 
this discrepancy would be final, and 
it might well supply a malicious ca- 
viller with the means of doing mis- 
chief among the ignorant; but a re- 
ference to the original would at once 
set at rest the humble believer, and 
turn the artillery of the sceptic 
against himself. In the Hebrew we 
read EWN Nw the latter of 
which words being a derivative from 
the root pyyy to stab or slay, may, 
with equal propriety, stand, as in- 
deed it does, for cooks, or butchers, 
who kill and cut up animals for 
cooking, aud for military guards, 
whose business it formerly was to 
execute criminals. There are very 
many other passages in the transla- 
tion of the LXXIL. differing from 
our English version, which an ac- 
quaintance with the the Hebrew will 
enable the Biblical ;student, upon 
ene. or other of the above princi- 
ples, particularly on that of various 
xeadimgs *, to account for. I will 
here add, that the attempt to re- 
concile the Septuagint version with 
the present Hebrew text, forms one 
of the highest exercises of critical 
acumen that can well be supplied, 
and will conduce as effectually, per- 
haps more so than any other, to.ex- 
«ite and sharpen that ayywoa, or 
sagacity, so peculiarly necessary 
to the conjectural critic. 1 do 
uot dwell here upon the argument 





* On the subject of the various read- 
ings, I would refer the reader to the 
4 Critica Sacra” of the learned Cappellus, 
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drawn from the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew forms 
of speech to illustrate the phraseo- 
logy of the New Testament, not be- 
cause it is deficient in weight, be- 
ing indeed of the greatest, but be- 
cause it is familiar to évery student. 

To the student in’ oriental litera- 
ture, Hebrew recommends itself as 
the most ancient and simplest of the 
Oriental tongues, and therefore the 
best possible introduction to the 
modern languages of the East ; par- 
ticularly to those two most useful 
ones, the Arabic and Persian. It 
may, ‘indeed, with peculiar pro- 
priety, be called the key to these 
languages, as opening to the eye of 
the student a brief conspectus of 
their general character and gram- 
matical construction, unperplexed 
by the extensive detail of gramma- 
tical observations, which are wont 
to arise in the progress of a lan- 
guage, 

To the Etymologist, the esta- 
blished antiquity of the language 
is an amply suthcient recommenda- 
tion. To him it affords a test 
whereby to examine the claims of 
other tongues to a high original, and 
gives a clue to his enquiries into 
those most curious and interesting 
subjects, the progress of language, 
and the ramification of tribes and 
nations. 

Should you think these hints wor- 
thy of insertion in your valuable 
miscellany, they shall be followed 
in a subsequent number by some 
remarks on the other heads above 
proposed. In the mean time be- 
lieve me, with best wishes for the 
success of your publication, 

Your obedient servant, 


rs 


Extract from a Sermon, by Bishop 
Hobart, of New York. 


A CORRESPONDENT has furnished 
us with a Sermon preached in 1814, 
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by Bishop Hobart. of New York, at 
the General Conyention of the Pro- 
testaut Episcopal Church. in, the 
United States of America. As the 
Bishop enlarges upon several of the 
topics adverted to in, the 16th Num- 
ber of this. work, vindicates our 
common doctrine and discipline with 
great skill and perspicuity, acquaiuts 
us with the sentiments of his Church 
upon several important and disputed 
points, and above all is evidently 
animated with sincere piety, and well 
regulated zeal, we cannot better meet 
the wishes of our valued. corres- 
pondent and contribute to the edifi- 
cation of our readers in. general, 
than by extracting the more remark- 
able passages in the Bishop's Dis- 
course. On the general origin of 
his Church he observes, 

“1. Her general origin she traces 
back, through the uninterrupted 
series of creeds, of the ministry, and 
of ordinances, to the only source of 
spiritual authority, Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, and the 
Head oyer all things to his Church. 
If there are any truths that speak 
with irresistible force from almost 


every page of the New Testament, 


they are—that our Lord and. Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ established a spi- 
ritual society, with officers and or- 
dinances, and that to this society 
he committed the precious deposit 
of the faith—that this society, he 
redeems by his blood, sanctifies by 
his spirit, and while he governs it by 
his Almighty power, presents con- 
stantly for its faithful members be- 
fore the mercy, seat of heaven bis 
prevailing intercession—that of this 
society, styled, on account of its 
intimate relation to its divine found- 
er, and union with him, the body of 
Christ, he is the head and the ruler, 
the source of all its powers and au- 
thority—and that to this society, by 
a true and living faith and through 
the instrumentality of its ministry 
and ordinances, must be added all 
who, according to God's covenanted 
mercies, would be saved. . Hear 
these truths enforced on the autho- 
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rity of Christ and his Apostles im the 
declarations—‘ Upon this roek I will 
build my Church,’ ‘ Christ is the 
head of the Chureh, the Saviour of 
the body.’ ‘ Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for it’ 
‘ The Church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood,’ 
‘ The Church. which is his. body, 
the fulness of him that filleth albin 
all’ ‘ The Church, of the Living 
God, the pillar and the grount.ef 
the truth, * The Lord added, unto 
the Church daily such, as should: be 
saved.’ ‘ By one spirit ye are) all 
baptised into one body. * Ye are 
come unto Mount Zion, the city, of 
the Living God.” P. 7. 

Of her particular origin it is said, 

“* We are now led to consider, .;, 

‘<2. The partiewar origin of our 
Church—or the particular Christian 
communion from which she received. 
that apostolic faith, order, and wor- 
ship, which constitute her a legiti- 
mate member of the body of Christ 
—and that communion, we are proad 
to boast, is the Church of England. 

‘“« Here your preacher deems it 
necessary to guard against miscon- 
ception, In boasting of our origin 
from the Church of England, -he 
does not contemplate her as eariched 
with secular wealth, adorned with 
secular honours, or defended by. the 
secular arm. Of the policy of this 
union of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, so that the latter, in com- 
mutation for the wealth and patrén-: 
age of the former, relinquishes a 
portion of her legitimate spiritual 
powers, and is in danger of being 
viewed as the mere creature of hu- 
man institution, and of being made 
the engine of state policy, there 
have been sound churchmen, even 
of her own communion, who have 
entertained serious doubts. 

** Nor is the Church of England 
contemplated in connexion with the 
character or conduct of the govern- 
ment or nation where she is estab- 
lished, concerning which, wise and 
good men, and within the knowledge 
of him who addresses you, correct 
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and exemplary churchmen entertain 
very different opinions; and your 
preacher would deprecate as un- 
sound in principle and most impolitic 
in its results, any connexion of our 
Church, as a religious communion, 
with the principles and views of po- 
litical parties. 

“* Nor does he contemplate the 
Chureh of England in that particular 
organization of her government, and 
those local ecclesiastical appendages 
whith involve no essential principle 
of Church order. 

«« But in boasting of our origin 
from the Church of England, ‘he 
views her merely as a spiritual so- 
ciety possessing the faith, the order, 
and the worship which were the cha- 
racteristies and the glory of the pri- 
witive ages of the Church. 

“ We boast then of our origin 
from a Chureh, which, in renouncing 
the despotic claims of the Church 
of Rome, tempered with such sin- 
gular felicity, zeal and ardour with 
prudence and moderation, as to re- 
ject the errors, the superstitions, 
and corruptions of that Church ; 
while she retained the primitive faith, 
order, and worship which those 
errors, superstitions, and corrup- 
tions had debased and disfigured, 
but with which they were so inti- 
mately mingled as to render the se- 
paration a work of extreme difficulty 
and imminent hazard. We boast of 
our origin from a Church which, in 
reference to the soundness of her 
principles, the talents and piety of 
her clergy, and her efforts in the 
cause of the Reformation, still main- 
tains the proud title which at the 
first she acquired of being the glory 
of thereformed Churches—A Church 
which Cranmer, and Latimer, and 
Ridley enriched by their blood; in 
whose cause Chillingworth, and 


Hooker, and Horsley exerted the 
strongest powers of intellect, and 
employed the most varied and pro- 
found erudition; which Barrow, 
and Tillotson, and Porteus honoured 
by “their éfoquence ; in which An- 
drews, ‘and 


aylor, and Horne dis- 
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played the lustre of a fervent piety 
—a Church, which, shaking of the 
infirmities, the lukewarmness, and 
the weaknesses, of old age, now 
comes forth in the vigour, and the 
freshness of apostolic-youth, to carry 
the cross of the Saviour, that pledge 
of salvation, to the strong holds of 
pagan power ; and to illuminate, with 
the light of Scriptural truth, the 
regions where error and superstition 
have held their reign. 

** From such a Charch we boast 
our origin. Church of our fathers ! 
thou hast our veneration, our. affec- 
tion, our prayers—‘ Peace be within 
thy walls, and prosperity withia thy 
palaces.’ Elevated is the ground on 
the hill of Zion to which thou art 
exalted. We behold those who haye 
been arrayed in hostility against 
thee, won by thy disinterested, thy 
noble, thy apostolic zeal, laying 
their weapons at thy feet; and ho~ 
nouring thee ag the first of the! 
Churches of Christendom; as the 
leader of Christendom in the glori- 
ous work of bringing in the fold of 
the Redeemer the dispersed of Israel 
with the fulness of the Gentiles,, 
and of ushering iu those blissful days 
when ‘ from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same, 


_God’s ‘name shall be among the 


Geutiles ; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto his name, and. 
a pure offering; for my name shall 


‘be great among the heathen, saith 


the Lord of Hosts.’ 

“« My brethren, we honour our- 
selves, when we discharge the debt 
of gratitude, by acknowledging in 
the words of the preface to the book 
of Common Prayer, that, ‘ to the 
Church of England, the Protestant 
Episcopal Churclr in these States is, 
indebted, under God, for her first 
foundation, and a long continuance 
of nursing care, and protection.’ 

“ And while we discharge the 
debt of gratitude, it is our duty to 
show the sincerity of the tribute, by . 
fidelity to the principles of the 
Church from which we are descend- 
ed; so far as those principles main- 
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tain primitive faith, order, and wor- 
ship, distinct from secular influence 
and local arrangements.” P. 11. 

Under the head of the general 
character of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, the 
preacher having observed that the 
whole system of her dovtrine is 
founded on the guilt of man, and 
his redemption through Christ, pro- 
ceeds to shew how this doctrine 
should affect the lives of those by 
whom it is professed. 

“* The principle, by the operation 

of which we obtain a vital interest 
in the merits of this great Mediator, 
is faith. ‘ Wholesome and very full 
of comfort,’ in the judgment of our 
,Church, is the doctrine ‘that we 
are justified by faith only *.’ For it 
is faith which sends us as guilty and 
perishing sinners, grieved with our 
sins and bowed down under their 
burden, to Christ for rest and de- 
liverance. It is faith which places 
our hopes of acceptance—not on 
our tears; they cannot wash away 
the stain of our sins—not on our 
repentance ; it needs to be repented 
of—not on our works of righteous- 
ness; when we have done all, we 
are unprofitable servants—but on 
the all-sufficient merits and all-per- 
fect righteousness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom, whosoever 
cometh unto God shall in no wise 
be cast out. United by faith to Him, 
_ we have an anchor of the soul that 
will secure us against every assault 
of the adversary; we have an hope, 
that even in the day that shall burn 
as an oven, and consume every false 
dependance, will not make us asham- 
ed, but will animate us with rejoic- 
ing in the Lord, with joy in the God 
of our salvation. ‘ Wholesome and 
very full of comfort is the doctrine 
that we are justified by faith.’ Bless- 
ed Saviour, it is faith which leads 
us to thee! 

** But the Church knows no true 
and lively, no justifying faith which 
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does not produce the fruit of good 
works. An inspired apostle knew 
no justifying faith which did not 
* work by love and purify the heart 
and overcome the world.’ And these 
works, which are the fruits of a true 
and lively faith, ‘ are pleasing and 
acceptable unto God in Christ.’ 
For it is a truth essentially and vi- 
tally resulting from his perfections, 
from his government, from the rela- 
tions of man to him, and from the 
nature of the happiness of heaven, 
that ‘ without holiness, no man shall 
see the Lord.’ 

«« But in a creature so dependant, 
so weak, so corrupt, and so expos- 
ed to temptation as man, these works 
must be wrought by divine aid, and 
this holiness produced in the soul by 
the power of divine grace. ‘ Where- 
fore,’ saith our Church, * we have 
no power to do good works pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without 
the grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting,’ going before ‘ us that we 
may have a good will*.’—But our 
Church disclaiming the doctrine of 
the irresistibility of grace which de- 
stroys man’s free agency, subverts 
the nature of virtue, and renders 
man an unfit subject of reward and 
punishment, declares that the grace 
of God works ‘ with us when we 
have that good will+.’ And our 
Church disclaiming the equally in- 


jurious and unfounded doctrine of 


the indefectibility of grace, declares, 
that ‘ after we have received grace 
we may fall into sin, and by the 
grace of God may arise again and 
amend our lives {.’ 

“ By this agency of the divine 
spirit is produced the renovation and 
sanctification of the heart, which the 
most superficial observer must ac- 
knowledge is a doctrine prominently 
displayed in all the offices and servi- 
ces of our Church. Inconsistent 
indeed would she be with herself, as 
well as contradictory to Scripture, 
if, while she maintains with empha- 
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sis that we are ‘ born in sin,’ that 
© there is no health in us,’ that ‘the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit,’ that 
we are ‘ far gone from original righ- 
teousness,’ she, at the same time, 
should fail to inculcate the necessity 
of the renewing of our corrupt na- 
tures by divine power, and of our re- 
storation toa state of purity,of sound- 
ness, of evangelical righteousness. 
«On this subject there is a 
remarkable characteristic of our 
Church. The avowal, with clear- 
ness and with force, of a doctrine, 
which indeed pervades every part of 
her system, that baptism is the sa- 
cramental commencement of the spi- 
‘ritual life. Infants, who according 
to the terms of the covenant, to the 
declarations and practice of our 
Saviour and his apostles, are fit sub- 
jects of baptism, are made in this 
sacrament members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven. To adults property 


qualified by repentance and faith, 


baptism is the mean and the pledge 
of the same blessings. And even 
adults destitute of the necessary 
qualifications, certainly so far receive 
in this ordinance a proffer on the 
part of Ged, of grace, pardon, and 
salvation, as to leave them without 
excuse, and to inerease their guilt 
and their condemnation, if they do 
not by repentance and faith secure 
the spiritual blessings sacramentally 
offered them. Thisimportant ehange 
of situation, whereby the swhjects 
of baptism are called into @ state of 
salvation, is denominated by our 
Chureh, in the language of Serip- 
ture and antiquity, regeneration. 
But if any persons would hence 
assert that our Church enforces no 
spiritual change, bat what takes 
place in baptism, they are confuted 
not only by the spirit and the lan- 
guage of ail her institutions, but by 
the most explicit declarations of the 
office of baptism, which prays for 
these who are baptised that ‘ the 
old Adam may be so buried that the 
new man may be raised wp in them,’ 
that ‘ all sinful affeetions may die 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 22. 
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in them, and all things belonging to 
the spirit may live and grow in them,” 
that ‘they may have power and 
strength to have victory and to tri- 
umph against the devil, the world, 
and the flesh;’ and the same office 
enforces on the baptized pérson the 
duty of ‘ dying unto sin and living 
unto righteousness, and of continu. 
ally mortifying all his evil and cor- 
rupt affections, and daily proceeding 
in all virtue and godliness of living.’ 
To promote and effect this sanctifiea- 
tion of the soul, there are provided 
the ordinance of confirmation, the 
ministrations of the word, and of 
the sanctuary, and of the altar; all 
which as well as baptism will only 
be unprofitable and condemning to 
the soul without the exercise of deep 
and unfeigned repentance, of lively 
faith, of watchfulness and prayer. 
The ‘ washing of regeneration’ will 
not avail to salvation without ‘ the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost;’ and, 
in the language of the Church in 
one of her Collects, they who are 
* regenerate and made God’s chil- 
dren by adoption and grace, must 


' daily be renewed by his Holy Spirit.” 


“« This succinct view of the pro- 
minent doctrines wil] serve I trust to 
establish her claim to the title of 
evangelical, in the scriptural, the pri- 
mitive, the sober, and the highest 
sense of the term—evangelical as 
proclaiming to all mankmd not a 
nominal but a real Saviour; offering 
to all the means of an interest in his 
salvation. The doctrines of the 
Church are truly the doctrines of 
grace, tracing man’s redemption to 
the love of God, who appointed for 
him a divme Mediator, his only be- 
gotten Son; exhibiting the anerits of 
this Saviour received by faith as the 
only ground of the siuner's. accept- 
ance; directing man to the power of 
the divine Spirit—operating not with 
resistless force, but in consistency 
with his free agency, end conyeyed 
through the instrumentality of the 
sacraments, and the ordinances and 
ministrations of the sanctuary, re- 
ceived with humble penitence, faith, 
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and prayer—for deliverance from 
the bendage of sin, for the renova- 
tion ofvhis affections, for strength to 
advance with increasing vigour in 
the, divine life, and finally to attain 
in triumph the heavenly glories of 
his calling. 

“ From the view of the general 
character of our Church in regard 
to doctrine, there results the duty 
of eherishing for her the utmost ve- 
heration, the liveliest affection, and 
the most steadfast devotion to her 
interests; of vindicating on all pro- 
per occasions her evangelical claims; 
and. above all, of enforcing ‘these 
elaims aad of honouring and adorn- 
ing her by imbibing the spirit, and 
displaying the holy influence of her 
doctrines. My brethren of the laity! 
it will constitute an awful charge 
against those who enjoy the pure 
and evangelical doctrines professed 
by our Church, if these doctrines 
should not influence their hearts nor 
regulate their life. 1t will constitute 
no inconsiderable portion of that 
guilt, on which at the last day the 
judge will pronounce the sentence of 
his wrath, that by their lukewarm, 
their worldly, their unholy lives, 
they dishonoured and wounded the 
spouse and body of Christ! 

« My clerical brethren—if such 
be the guilt of an ungodly layman of 
eur Church, what must be the guilt 
of am ungodly servant of her altar; 
of one who to the holy vows of his 
Christian profession has superadded 
the solemn vows of devoting to his 
Lord in the ministry of salvation, his 
soul, body, and spirit, with all their 
powers and affections ?~-What must 
be his guilt, if this man of God dis- 
play vices which would point even 
at the man of the world the finger of 
scorn? What must be his guilt, if 
excited by the most powerful motives 
that can operate on the heart, he 
does not cultivate and exhibit every 
Christian grace, and discharge every 
Christian duty. My brethren, let 
us think of these things. 

“* It is only by the evidence of 
renovated affections which an hum- 
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ble and holy life -affords, that» the 
minister of our Chureh ean be faith- 
ful to her doctrines, and to his duty 
of inculcating them, All mysteries 
and all knowledge, the tongue of ‘an 
angel could he speak with one, while 
his unsanctified life discevers that 
his knowledge and his, eloquence, 
exert no influence over his own heart, 
will fall on the hearts of others * as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cyin- 
bal.’ 

‘«« By his private and his ‘public 
instructions must the minister of our 
Church show his fidelity to her doc- 
trines. If he fail thus to inculeate 
them with diligence, and with pru- 
dent but ardent zeal, there is no ex- 
case of a worldly or even of a lite- 
rary nature that can shield him from 
the guilt of violating the most so- 
lemn obligations. What, my breth- 
ren, literary or worldly occupations 
urged as an apology for neglecting 
the sheep of Christ which he bought 
with his death, and for whom he 
shed his blood !—Urged by the man, 
to whose charge they were committed 
by the great Shepherd of the sheep; 
and who promised that he would 
* devote himself to this one thing, 
and draw all his cares and studies 
this way,’ that he would be * dili- 
gent in the studies which help to 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
laying aside as much as he may the 
study of the world and of the flesh !’ 
My brethren! let us read our duty 
and recal to mind our vows' in 'those 
inimitable offices by which we were 
bound to the service of the altar— 
And, in the world, in our closets, in 
our supplications at the throne of 
grace, let us remember these things.” 
P. 16. 

The worship of the Church’con- 
forming nearly on all oceasions to 
the English Liturgy, is then noticed ; 
and we extract the conchusion of 
this head of the Discourse. 

“Now my brethren, ienpesfent 
as is this display, I ask you with 
confidence to pronounce is it posssi- 
ble for piety short of that which 
warms the adoying seraph, is it pos- 
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sible for language which is not dic- 
tated by that inspiration that touch. 
ed the lips of the prophet, to breathe 
devotion more ardent, more sublime, 
yet more chaste and tender; to ex- 
press with more force, more simph. 
city, or more pathos, the precious 
truths and promises of the Gospel ? 
In this form ‘these truths aad pro- 
mises are daily presented to the peo- 
ple, and carried to their understand- 
ing, their hearts, and affectious. 
‘The Liturgy then: preaches with an 
eloquence and a power that breathes 
in no uninspired book, that anmates 
no uninspired tongue. The Liturgy 
like the, ark of ihe covenant pre- 
serves the heavenly law. By the 
Liturgy was the flame of divine truth 
kept burning amidst the darkness 
and the desolation of our Zion. It 
is an invaluable depository of all 
those truths which constitute the gos- 
pel, the power of God unto salva- 
tion; and from thence the servants 
of the sanctuary may display them 
in primitive lustre and apostolic 
wer. 

** If these things be so brethren, 
Clergy and Laity, a question occurs 
in the view of your preacher deeply 
important, Shall we directly or in- 
directly loosen the hold which this 
Liturgy ought.to have on the affec. 
tions of our people, and thus pre- 
pare the way-for the gradual extine- 
tivn of the purest source next to the 
Bible of divine truth, and celestial 
devotion? 

** Cold indeed must be that heart 
which advocates the Liturgy merely 
because the Church has prescribed 
it, venerable as is her authority ; 
which makes it merely the Shibbo- 
leth of a sect ; which while it denoun- 
ves the least departure from its pre- 
scriptions, neither glows with its 
fires, nor speaks with its tongue. 
The Litargy commands our venera- 
tion, our devoted attachment, as the 
sacred relic, of apostolic times, as 
the precious legacy which martyrs 
warmed with. their ‘spirit and wrote 
wtheir, blood ;: as the prescription 
of the Church: whieh in. this .case 
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speaks with an. authority that is ra- 
tified, in Heaven—But, I repeat it, 
the Liturgy commands our venera- 
tion, our devoted attachment. still 
more, as, next to. the Bible, the pu- 
rest source of divine truth and celes« 
tial devotion. 
** The question then, I repeat it 
also, is deeply important—Shall we 
directly or indireetly, weaken or 
limit the influence of this invaluable 
manual of truth aud piety? It would 
be an insult to your judgment to at+ 
tempt to prove, that aberrations 
from this Liturgy tend to this de+ 
plorable result.. The question then 
concerning these aberrations is not 
solely a question concerning the ob- 
ligation of rubries and ordiuation 
vows; but a question whether we 
shall preserve to the Church this 
sourch of truth, this light of devo- 
tion. The evangelical excellence of 
our public service is not its security. 
Against its venerable and sober 
forms, the spirit of enthusiasm wages 
irreconcilable war; and it will be 
ultimately successful if the Clergy, 
the appointed guardians of this Li- 
turgy, voluntarily surrender any of 
its holy devotions. Where individual 
judgment is substituted for public 
authority, and where private fancy 
moulds the service at pleasure, all 
security is lost for its preservation, 
Who shall direct or who shall :re- 
strain where private judgment has 
wrested the reins from public law? 
What part of the service is secure, 
when the almost infinitely varying 
judgments of men are permitted to 
alter it? How long will it retain its 
place in the temple, if when ‘the 
members of our Church meet for 
social worship, they substitute for 
the daily morning and. evening 
prayer, extempore effusions, or even 
premeditated devotions, necessaril 
inferior in excellence and authority ? 
If one should omit the law of God 
as proclaimed in its awful. prescrip+ 
tions aud sanctions by Jehovaly him- 
self, on Sinai’s: mount, what: shail 
prevent another from withholding 
those sacred services which exhibit 
4H2 
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the cheering consolations of Zion’s 
hill? One part of the service may be 
omitted for one reason, and another 
part for another. The part omitted 
by oue constitutes, in the judgment 
of another, the brightest feature in 
the Liturgy. Omissions, alterations, 
aiditions in the public service, most 
eertainly snd naturally produce the 
impression that some parts of it are 
defective, others imperfect, others 
of little moment, and others wholly 
unnecessary. The inevitable result 
is,that where the Liturgy is venerated 
and loved, that veneration and at- 
tachment are weakened; and where 
lukewarmness and enthusiasm have 
excited an aversion to the Liturgy, 
that aversion is fortified by the au- 
thority even of its guardians. What 
more certain, than the fatal results 
of innovation. Friends then of evan- 
gelical truth! Honest advocates of 
vital piety—will you be accessory 
in depriving the people of the pure 
exhibition of this truth which the 
Liturgy contaims, and of the influ- 
ence of the ardent spirit of piety 
which animates this Liturgy? Friends 
of the Church—will ye extinguish her 
brightest glory? 

“ To preserve then this Liturgy, 
it is essential that both clergy and 
people adhere to it as prescribed by 
the'wisdom, the piety, and the au- 
thority ef the Church. But let both 
elergy and people remember that the 
possession of this invaluable bless- 
ing will oily tend to their condem- 
. nation, if they do not unite in its 
holy devotions with unfeigned re- 
pentanee ; with lively faith and love ; 
and if they do not display in their 
life ‘and conversation, the humble, 
the pure, and the heavenly tempers 
whieh, by God’s blessing, it is cal- 
culated to form in the soul.” P. 24. 

From the third general head of 
Bishop Hobart’s Discourse on “‘ the 
present situation of the Church and 
the duties thence resulting,” no ex- 
tracts need be given; partly on ac- 
count of the time that has elapsed 
since the Discourse was delivered, 


and partly because an opportunity 
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will soon be found for laying more 
recent information before our read- 
ers. One passage however on at- 
tachment to the Church is too strik- 
ing to be passed over, and it will 
form ap appropriate conclusion to 
the article. 

** The exhibition then of the ge- 
neral character of our Charch, im- 
presses the duty of the most devoted 
attachment to her. Letnotthisattach- 
ment, best expressed by fidelity to all 
her principles, be branded as narrow 
bigotry, and sectarian zeal. It is an 
enlarged, an elevated, a noble feel- 
ing ; excited by the evangelical spirit 
which animates all the publie con- 
fessions and formularies of the 
Church, and by the apostolical cha- 
racter which distinguishes her minis- 
try and ordinances. It is an attach- 
ment therefore to a system which, 
exhibiting the faith once delivered 
to the saints.and bearing the stamp 
ef apostolic authority, must be the 
best calculated, if its advocates and 
professors are faithful to its princi- 
ples, to extend in its purity the king- 
dom of the Redeemer, and to ad- 
vance most effectually the salvation 
of man.—Let us then my brethren, 
with united hearts and voices and in 
the fulness. of affection, offer for 
our Church the prayer—* Peace be 
within thy walls and prosperity with- 
in thy palaces,” P. 31, 
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Analysis of Bishop BulPs Second 
and Third Sermons in ** Some tm- 
portant Points of Primttivé Chris- 
tianity defended.” tn 4 vols. Lond. 
1714. (Vol: I. ps 39-134.) 


THE object of Bishop Bull’s Seeond 
and Third Sermons is to correct the 
errors entertained by two. different 
parties respecting the state of the 
soul after death. The second. in 
opposition to the opinion held by 
some professed Christians, that the 
soul is extinguished with the body, 
and that the resurrection.is of the 
whole many both soul and. bods, 
7 



































maintains, that “ it subsists after 
death, and when it is dislodged from 
the body, hath a place of abode pro- 
vided for it by God, till the resur- 
rection of the body again.” The 
third combats the notion of some of 
the Socinians, that the soul is in a 
state of unconsciousness, or sleep, 
after death, until the resurrection ; 
and then proceeding to attack the 
Popish doctrine of purgatory, (of 
which, as well as the other doctrines 
of that church, Bishop Bull, even 
in the dangerous days of James II. 
was a Vigorous Oppugner,) in pur- 
suance of this latter object, main- 
tains, that “ the soul presently after 
death, hath its proper place allotted 
by God, of happiness or misery, ac- 
cording as the man hath been good 
or bad in his past life. Both are on 
the text Acts i. 25. where it is re- 
corded that Matthias was elected 
into the ministry, “* from which Judas 
by transgression fell, that he might 
£0 to his own place.” Now, as the 
Bishop remarks, there has been much 
variety of opinion on this passage. 
He mentions Hammond’s opinion, 
which is thus shortly explained by 
Rosenmiiller, ** Alii hanc phrasin de 
successore Jude@ explicant ita ut in- 
Jinitious pendeat a verbo raBev et 
vertendum sit, ut abeat ad locum suum 
s. ut locum suum occupet:” that is, 
** that he should go and betake him- 
self to his proper province in the 
apostleship.” But, as the Bishop 
argues, it is more natural that the 
words should be referred to the last 
mentioned person, nor is there any 
reason for introducing.2 parenthesis 
here; nor, lastly, have we any rea. 
son for thinking that. each Apostle 
had his distinct place in the apostle- 
ship. One of Hammond’s own ar- 
guments against Bull’s interpreta- 
tion, seems to us singularly weak, 
and rather betrays a misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning intended to be 
given to the text. Pole thus shortly 
states it, “ Infernum non erat locus 
Jude proprius sed omnibus damna- 
tis communis.” But. the word sos, 


though, no doubt, it frequently de- 
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notes exclusive possession, almost as 
frequently denotes possession not 
exclusive, for instance, Matt, ix. 1. 
% ia wir is not the city where 
Christ alone dwelt, but the city to 
which he belonged. Plenty of in- 
stances may be found in any Greek 
Lexicon. Hammond's second argu- 
ment may perhaps have more weight, 
that a sentence of eternal condem- 
nation was not likely to proceed 
from one of the Apostles, but that 
he would leave that to God. In 
support of this, he quotes: Chrysos- 
tom ‘on v. 16. where he praises Luke 
(Peter) for only stating the facts, 
and not adding any insulting remark 
on the fall of Judas, and observes, 
that whatever the Apostle says, regi 
THs wagovens dinng dsadéyeras. Theo- 
phylact agrees with Hammond, and 
his interpretation is mentioned by 
(Ecumenius and Didymus*. To 
this, however, it may be answered, 
that the sentence of condemnation 
is not more severe than that passed 
by the Apostles elsewhere ; that the 
occasion seemed almost to require 
the solemn recording of what may 
surely be called a judicial, not a 
private condemnation ; or that, after 
all, it only amounts to this, that St. 
Peter asserted that Judas was, like 
all other human beings, gone to re- 
ceive the reward of his actions in 
the place appointed for that pur- 
pose. ‘To what has been said, we 
should add Schleusner’s remark on 
the word sdios, that it frequently sig- 
nifies destinatus, (see 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
and vi. 15. Gal. vi. 9.) a translation 
perfectly adapted to Bishop Bull's ex- 
planation; but we cannot at all agree 
with the interpretation Schleusner 
proposes of the passage in question, 
under the word tém0s, where, after 
justly observing, that dxaxAngéy rip 
romroy Tos, means, esse in statu et con- 
ditione alicujus, and is, in fact, an 





* We have it not in our power at the 
present moment to refer to either; but on 
Hammond’s own shewing, it appears that 
they only meniton his interpretation as one 
that had been offered, without giving it 
the sanction of their authority. 
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Hebraism, (see Buxtorf, in Lex, 
Talmud. p. 2001. and Hottinger, 
apud Rhenferd. p. 399.) he goes on, 
fic etiam commode trahi potest 
locus Act. i. ‘25. ubi suspicor for- 
mulam wogivecbas, x. tA. nihil alind 
significare quam venire in eam con- 
ditionem quam quis meruit, adeo- 
que h. l. de morte violenta Jude 
proditoris Christi a Luca ( Petro) 
adhibitam fuisse. The two phrases 
do not seem to us at all connected, 
farther than having the word t:7@- 
in each; besides that, as it appears 
to us, this explanation would really 
make the whole passage nonsense, 
The Apostle would then say, that 
Judas tell from his apostleship that 
he might meet the death he deserv- 
ed ; an assertion which, as far as it 
can be understood, is untrue. The 
Bishop, however does not leave his 
own explanation without confirnia- 
tion ; for, after observing that the 
Alexandrian MS. reads dixasoy in- 
stead of sds», (whieh certainly is re- 
markable,) he goes on to quote pas+ 
sages from the writings of the con- 
temporaries of the Apostles, which 
show that, in that age, the phrase 
used im. the passage before us was 
always. understood. to mean, “ a 
man’s going. presently after death 
inte his proper place of happiness 
or misery.” The passages are (we 
quote from Archbishop Wake’s Ge- 
nuine Epistles) Polycarp, Philipp, 
ix, Clement, 1 Cor, v. twice, Barna- 
bas, xix. Iguatius, Magnes. vy, and 
Ireneus, V.31. 

We new proceed to give an ana- 
lysis of the first in order of: the 
Bishop’s sermons. The argument 
contained in them, as he observes, 
is addressed to those only who ad- 
mit the authority of Scripture ; and 
the texts from which he proves his 
points are as follows. 

(1.) Solomon, Eccles. xii. 7. 
** Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it.” This 
idea of a return to God, is con- 
firmed by the author of the Book of 
Wisdom iii, 1. ‘ But the souls of 


the righteous ‘are in the hands of 
God, and no ‘torment shall toueh 
them.” But if any mam doubt Se+ 
lomon’s meaning, let him consult 
Ecclesiast. iii. where, in speaking of 
God's just judgment at a certain 
time, he says, (ver. 17.) ‘* [said in 
mine’ heart, God shall judge the 
righteous and the wicked, for there 
is a time there’ for every ‘purpose, 
and for every work.” And then he 
goes on to suppose an unbeliever 
saying, that there is no such future 
judgment, and no difference between 
the soul’of man and brute, and that, 
therefore, present enjoyment alone 
is to be coveted. (ver. 21.) '‘f) Who 
knoweth the spirit of a man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit ofa 
beast that goeth downwards?” i.e. 
Who can see that there is any dif» 
ference between man and beast ? In 
answer to which, at the end of the 
book, im expressing his serious opi~ 
nion, he uses the words of the first« 
quoted text. : 

(2.) Matt. x. 28. “* Fear not them 
which are able to kill the body, but 
not able to kill the soul.” Here is 
a direct assertion of the soul’s im- 
mortality; nor can it be urged in 
reply, ‘that this refers only to the 
utter destruction of ‘the soul, which 
cannot be, because God has. pro- 
mised a resurrection; for the same 
argument would apply to the impos- 
sibility of killing the body. 

(3.) Our Saviour said at his death, 
(Luke xxiii. 46.) ‘‘ Father, imtasthy 
harids I commit my spirit.” He knew 
that he had a spirit which should 
remain after his body; and that it 
may not be said that this is, true-of 
Christ alone, St. Stephen: uses. the 
same expression at his death, (Acts 
vii, 59.) ' 

(4.) Luke xxiii. 43. “ Verily, d 
say unto you, this day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.’”’ ‘These words 
are surely alone a positive proof 
that the soul dies not with the body, 

(5.) The New Testament speaks 
perpetually of separate. spirits of 
men. Heb. xii. 23. the true Chris- 
tians are said to be jomed ‘te the 


‘ 
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spirits of just men made perfect *.” 
The Bishop also adduces the well- 
known text of St. Peter +,.and con- 
tends that it proves the existence of 
the spirits of the wicked destroyed 
by the flood. 

(G.) 2 Cor. v. 3. ‘* We are... 
willing rather to be absent. from the 
bedy, and to be present with the 
* Lord.” A man therefore, (that is, 
his soul,) may be absent from his 
body, and subsist without it. In the 
same chapter, when St. Paul says, 
that he knows not whether his vision 
was in the body, or out of the body, 
he proves that the soul can subsist 
without the body. 

(7.) The Sadducees disbelieved 
the existence of the soul, without 
the body.. They thought that no- 
thing except God existed, which 
was not perceptible to sense. They 
thought that the angels were phan- 
tasms raised by God, that the soul 
had no separate existence, and that 
consequently there was no resur- 
rection. It is, im faet, absurd to 
adopt the first of these tenets and 
reject the second; and pice versa, 
the admission of the second entails 
the admission of the first. For the 
body is not an adventitious thing in 
man ;’ if is a constituent part of the 
whole so called. It was made be- 
fore. the soul, and with it made a 
living: man; (see 1 Thess, v. 23.) 
Now, if this be so, and if the soul 
sabsist-separately after death, either 
itimust for ever remain so, or the 
body must be called to life again. 
The. first hypothesis is absurd, for 
the:soul without the body.is incom- 
plete, and ‘f would. remain, as. it 
were a half man,” which, seems re- 
pugnant tothe order of things esta- 
blished by Divine Wisdom., .The 
union, indeed, ‘has: been destroyed 
by sin, but will be renewed through 





* Rosenmiilier says here “‘ rsAsie8as— 
significat statum optimum ad quam anima 
a corpore separate pervenire possunt.” 
Hammond seems to refer the passage to 
the finat bliss of lheaven. 

t On this text see Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr. 
Op, tem, i. -p. 564, 


the mercy promised in Christ Jesus, 
and.end no more. He then, who 
denies the separate existence of the 
soul, must deny, if he would be con- 
sistent, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. 

(8.) The Pharisees altogether de- 
nied the truth of the opinion of the 
Sadducees on these points ; and St, 
Paul, as we learn from Acts xxiii. 6. 
openly declared that he agreed with 
them as, to the resurrection; a be, 
lief which, as we have shown, ne- 
cessarily entails the belief. of the 
soul’s separate existence, 

(9.) But surely our Lord decides 
the question, when he says, Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32. “ As touching the re- 
swrection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken to you 
by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob 2? 
God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living *.” This is an ar- 





* The terrible bias which the mind con- 
tracts in the interpretation of Scripture, 
by coming to it, not with a predisposition 
to receive whatever is revealed there, but 
with a resolution to explain whatever oc- 
curs in Holy Writ, according to a system 
built up, as it is foolishly imagined, on 
human reason, cannot be set in a stronger 
light, than by the consideration of the 
very singular fact, that the text which 
Bishop Bull alleges here, and with so much 
justice, as at once establishing the separate 
existence of the soul, has been nsed by 
some of the Socinians, for the very oppo- 
site purpose, viz. that of disprovimg auy 
such separate existenee, Their argument 
is not very clearly stated by Hammond, 
and we therefore subjoin what appears to 
usja more intelligible statement. of it. They 
suppose, Christ to be argning merely for 
the resurrection of the body, and that his 
argument is this. Since God is the God 
of the living, and also the God of Abra- 
ham, although Abraham is dead, he cannot 
be so dead that he shall not live again, 
Therefore Abraham. shall rise again, or 
there shall be a resurrection of the body. 
Now, say they, this argument of our Sa- 
viour, is not conclusive, if it be granted 
that souls have a separate existence after 
death ; for it might then be answered, that 
as he who lives in soul, may justly be called 
living, God's being the God of Abraham, 
and yet the God of the living only, are 
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gument against the Saddueees, and 
clearly proves the actual existence 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; be- 
cause ‘ to be one’s God, implies a 
present relation to him, and no re- 
lation can continue where either 
of the relatives is taken away.” 
To this sense of our Saviour's 





two assertions perfectly consistent, without 
atall supposing any resurrection of the body. 
Yet we cannot, they continue, without im- 
piety, suppose that Christ used an argu- 
ment capable of receiving an answer. The 
alternative, then, is, that that supposition 
on which an answer can be given to it, is 
untrue, that is, that souls do not subsist in 
a separate state after the death of the 
body. That there is ingenuity in this ar- 
gument, (ingenuity which might have been 
better employed,) no one will deny; but 
it contains gross fallacies. It will be snf- 
ficient to point out the main source of the 
falsehood, which consists in an erroneous 
view of the scope of the argument. 
Christ was not arguing for the resurrection 
of the body only, nor against persons who 
denied that point, while they allowed the 
subsistence of the soul; but against those 
who denied the subsistence of any life, 
either of soul or body, after the phenome. 
non called death. Now it is abundantly 
manifest, that they who held such a belief, 
could have no answer to give to our Sa- 
viour’s argument. It is true, that this 
argument would not be conclusive, as a 
proof of the resurrection of the body, 
against those who allow a separate subsist- 
ence, but deny any sueh resurrection. 
Such, however, were not the Sadducees, 
against whom our Lord produced it. It 
must be observed too, that it was not ne- 
cessary for our Saviour, in disputing against 
them, to define what kind of life his argu- 
ment went to establish, whether a separate 
subsistence, or a future resurrection. It 
established that there was some life after 
death, and was therefore conclusive against 
the Sadducees, who denied this in toto. 
The argament is therefore used by Bishop 
Ball in a narrower sense than it was by 
our Saviour. His method of applying it is 
short and neat. Rosenmiiller’s too, de- 
serves statement. After observing that 
God, where followed by a possessive case, 
means benefactor optimus atque potentis- 
simus (svegyitns) he says, “ ergo recte cun- 
cluditur. “Si Deus nune adhuc est Deus 
(Patronus et evegyirns) Abrahami, se- 
—, Abrahamum vivere et existere, 

am non existenti beneficia tribut non 
possunt.” 


=! 


words Polycarp referred at his mar- 
tyrdom, (see martyrdom of Polyearp 
in Wake, § 14. or apud Euseb, 
E. H. iv. 16.) when he said “ oh! 
God—of all the just men who live 
before thee.’? He afterwards pray- 
ed that he might be received that 
day among the martyrs before God. 
Justin Martyr too, in his second 
Apology, (p. 96.) expressly says 
that the passage here quoted by 
Christ clearly proves the actual ex- 
istence of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. To this notion too our 
Church refers in the Burial Service, 
in the prayer beginning ‘‘ Oh! Al- 
mighty God, with whom do live, &e.” 

This, says the Bishop in conclu- 
sion, was the orthodox doctrine of 
the earliest Christians, and refer- 
ence is made to it in all the earliest 
Liturgies. Nor would the Church 
allow any man to teach an opposite 
opinion. The first (“ to pass by 
the dreams of those infamous here- 
tics, the Valentinians,”) who affiirm- 
ed the dissolution of the soul with 
the body, were the Arabian kere- 
ties, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. (See Euseb. E. H. vi. 37.) 
A solemn council, at which Origen 
presided, being held against them, 
condemned them so severely, that 
to save themselves from an anathe- 
ma, they renounced their error. 

But beside all this, the generality 
of the Heathen civilized nations 
were not hindered by their wrangling 
and contentious philosophers from 
believing the subsistence of the soul 
of man after the death of his body. 
This belief existed also in America, 
(See Acosta, B. y. c. 7.) and in no 
savage nation is the original religion 
taught by God to the first man, so 
utterly lost that they have no notion 
of the soul’s subsistence after death. 

The second in order of these Ser- 
mons begins with noticing the opi- 
nion that the soul lies asleep as it 
were after death. But if it be true 
that the soul lives after death, this 
opinion is refuted by the simple 
consideration that the life of the 
soul is perception, that the soul 
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which does not perceive cannot be 
said to subsist. Our souls do not, 
indeed, now perceive without the 
body, but they reason without its 
assistance, and we may therefore 
affirm that we have a faculty which 
will act and operate even when the 
body is at an end. How this can 
be it would be as fruitless for us to 
enquire as for the blind to enter on 
enquiries respecting colour; each 
enquirer requires an additional sense. 
It is enough for us that the fact-is 
asserted in revelation, to which the 
great Verulam has said our enqui- 
ries about the soul must at last be 
bound. Let us now then enquire 
whether the rest of Scripture does 
not confirm the doctrine implied in 
the text, that the good and bad 
have distinct portions immediately 
after death, and before the final 
judgment. 

Most of the texts alleged in the 
former Discourse, apply to this ; 
then we heard our Saviour princi- 
pally, now let us hear his disciples. 

(1.) St. Paul (2 Cor. xii.) in speak- 
ing of paradise, which Scripture 
says is the receptacle of the souls 
of good men, says that they live, 
operate, and have a perception of 
excellent things. The joys of the 
third heaven*, as most perfect, 
were first displayed to him, being 
those which the faithful will enjoy 
after judgment ; and then, lest so 
long an expectation should discou- 
rage us, the intermediate joys of 
paradise, to be entered on imme- 
diately after death, were shown for his 
own comfort and for that of others. 

(2.) St. Paul (Philipp. i. 28.) 
says that he desires “ to depart, 
and be with Christ, which is far 
better.” This could not be if he 





* Lightfoot, Hor, Heb, Op. Tom. ii. 
p. 564. says that paradise and the third 
heaven are the same, in this place of St. 
Paul; but Grotins, on Luke xxiii, 45. 
gives exactly Bishop Bull's explanation, 
and assigns the same reason for both states 
being revealed. 

REMEMBRANCER, NO, 22. 
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were to sink into a lethargy and 
lose all perception. He désires not 
to be free only from his labours, 
but to be with Christ, and it is this 
last which he says is far better. 

(3.) St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 6, 7, 8.) 
says ‘* we (meaning the faithful in 
general) are willing to be absent 
from the body’’ (a manifest refer- 
ence to the immediate state of the 
soul after death, and not after the 
resurrection, when body and soul 
will be dnited again) “ and to be 
present with the Lord. Thus he 
plainly asserts that the souls of the 
faithful, immediately after death, 
are present with the Lord, 

(4.) Our Saviour, (Luke xxiii. 43.) 
when the thief asked that he would 
remember him when he came to his 
kingdom, promises more, viz. that 
that day he should be with hin in 
paradise, Unless paradise had been 
a place of happiness, of what use 
would the promise be? But the 
thief, to whom it was made, was a 
Jew. Let us see then what were 
the notions of the Jews about para- 
dise. We know that this word pri- 
marily signified among them the 
garden of Eden, Adams first happy 
abode, and then symbolically the 
state of the good souls which had 
left this state and were waiting for 
yet higher joys in heaven*, They 





* Lightfoot, ubi supra, says that we 
are to understand paradise and the Ceelum 
Supremum, as the same, He has several 
quotations from the Rabbis, bat, as far as 
we are judges, not one justifying him in 
that assertion ; and his inference, viz. that 
our Saviour here “ loquitur cum vulgo et 
ad captum latronis, futurum scilicet eum 
in cwlo cum Christo atque omnibus justis 
vita functis,” seems to us quite disproved, 
by Bull's remarks in the text. Grotius 
on this place altogether agrees in Bull's 
views, aud refers, also, to many passages 
in Rabbinical writers, expressly establish- 
ing a difference between paradise and, 
heaven, His note on this passage is ex~ 
tremely valuable, as is that of Wetsteiu, 
who on the authority of Origen, Tertullian, 
and other writers, COnfirms the opinion of 
Bishop Bull. The same arguments a 

41 
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distinguished paradise from the third 
heaven, Their prayer for the dying 
was that he might have a portion in 
paradise, and the world to come. 
Besides, our Saviour could not 
mean to promise the thief immedi- 
ate access to heaven, as we are 
taught that he himself ascended not 
for three days. (It should be ob- 
served here that the Jews placed 
both paradise and Gehenna in Sheol 
(Swxw) or Hades, (see Rosenmiiller 
on Luke xvi. 23.) So that as Camp- 
bell observes, (Vol. i. Diss. vi. p. 
282.) our Saviour in his promise to 
the thief, said nothing inconsistent 
with what is affirmed of his descent 
into Hades, in the Psalms, Acts, 
and Apostle’s Creed. The whole 
of Campbell’s Dissertation on the 
word Aéy, but particularly the 
latter part, in which he discusses 
at full length several of the passages 
adduced by bishop Bull, and con- 
firms his explanation, is very well 
worth reading.) 

(5.) In Luke xvi. 23. and follow- 
ing verses, we are told of the rich 
man who was in torments, while 
the poor man was carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom. This is a 
parable indeed, but its very scope 
is to shew what becomes of the souls 
of the good and bad after death. 
It was spoken to the Jews and must 
be explained according to their tra- 
ditions. Now the Jewish Church 
thought that the souls of the faith- 
ful were carried at their death, by 
angels, into paradise. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast on Cantic, iv. 12. says, 
in speaking of the garden of Eden, 
that “no one can enter there ex- 
cept the just, whose souls are car- 
ried thither by Angels.” Now we 
cannot think our Saviour would have 
countenanced any erroneous opini- 
ons of the Jews. 

(6.) Let us next see what the 





those of the Bi:hop are used by Cheitomaus 
in the Syntagma Rhenferd. p, 364. and he 
details the opinion of Drusius on the same 
side of the question. 


Doctors of the Chureh say. St. 
Clement, 1 Corinth. ¢. 50. says that 
*“‘ they who finish their course with 
jOY, éxdow xwear evorBdv, and shall 
be manifested at Christ’s coming, 
for it is written, (Isaiah xxvi, 20.) 
‘ enter into thy chambers a little 
while, till my fury and wrath be 
past over, and I will remember the 
good day, and will raise you from 
your graves.’” The Chaldee Para- 
phrast here says that the words 
were always understood, by the 
Jews, of the resurrection at the 
last day. That the chambers of 
the righteous were explained of the 
previous abode of the righteous, is 
certain from the Paraphrast on 2 
Esdras iv. 35, 36. where the souls 
of the righteous, in their chambers, 
are made to ask when their full re- 
ward will be given. See Rev. vi. 
9, 10, 11. 

Again, Clement in the beginning 
of this Epistle says that Peter went 
to the place of glory ; and he speaks 
even more plainly in his Liturgy 
in the Office for the Dead. (See 
Constit. Apostol. villi. c. 41.) So 
does Justin Martyr in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, (prope init.) where he 
distinctly lays down our doctrine, 
and in the same work (p. 307.) con- 
demns the Gnostics for teaching 
that the souls of the godly go at 
once to heaven. Even those of the 
Fathers who imagined the abode of 
the godly to be a subterraneous re- 
gion, yet allow that the good and 
bad have their deserved habitations 
before the judgment. See Irenzeus 
v. 31. ii. 63. v. 36. Tertullian Apol. 
c. 47. and (even after his, adopting 
the heresy of Montanus) de Anim. 
Cs 55. 

The ancient prayers for the dead 
were either general commemorations 
of the deceased faithful at the Eu- 
charist, -with a reference to the 
consummation of bliss at the gene- 
ral resurrection, or prayers actually 
used at funerals, consisting of good 
wishes of the living accompanying 
the soul to paradise, of which they 
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believed it already possesed. This 
is the supposition of all these pray- 
ers, (see particularly those in the 
Clementine Liturgy, and those men- 
tioned in the Ecclesiastical Hierar- 
chy) so that they directly oppose 
the notion of purgatory. This doc- 
trine was unknown, for at least 300 
years, in the Christian Church. 
St. Clement, in the passages already 
cited, supposes only one place for 
the deceased faithful, and he (or 
whoever is the author) in 2 Cor. 
viii. decidedly says that nothing can 
be done to alter the state of the 
dead. Even the Papists allow this 
Epistle to be very old, and most of 
them ascribe it to Clement. So 
Justin Martyr (Dial. ¢. Tryph. p. 
223.) expressly says that the good 
go to a better region, the bad to a 
worse, before judgment; and in his 
2nd Apol. p. 66. he says that the 
souls of good men live happily, free 
from punishment after death. Simi- 
lar quotations, if necessary, might 
be produced from the Doctors of 
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the first 300 years. See, however, as 
sufficient, Questions and Answers to 
the Orthodox Qu. 75. whose author 
lived probably after the 3d century. 

The notion of purgatory arose 
from an absurd fancy of Origen, 
that all souls shall at the judgment 
go through a purgatory fire, longer 
or shorter, according to their sins, 
St. Austin, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, began to doubt whe- 
ther this might not be between death 
and judgment, but he could not de- 
cide the point to his own satisfac- 
tion. At the end of that century 
Pope Gregory set about proving the 
existence of purgatory by idle stories 
of ghosts pretended to have come 
thence. Four hundred years after, 
John XVIII. or XLX. settled a holi- 
day when prayers were to be made for 
souls in purgatory, as if the Church 
had been deficient in charity up to 
that time; and the doctrine was 
turned to a matter of faith by the 
cabal at Florence, in 1439, 
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MEDALS, and pillars, and triumphal 
arches are not of more importance 
in arranging and ascertaining the 
transactions of secular history, than 
are rites and ceremonies which may 
be traced to a certain period, before 
which they were unknown, and since 
which they have been uniformly and 
uninterruptedly observed, in bearing 
witness to the doctrines of rev ealed 
religion, as matters of fact and his- 
torical record. The Jew cannot be 
confuted in alleging circumcision 
in proof of the election of his nation 
in Abraham, and the passover im 
proof of their redemption from 
412 
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Egyptian bondage: the Christian is 
himself convinced, and is capable 
of convincing others, that the cele- 
bration of the Supper of the Lord 
i a proper and perpetual memorial 
of the death of Christ, and that the 
administration of Baptism is also a 
permanent and visible record of 
man’s admission, through Christ, 
into covenant with God. 

These sacraments have been wisely 
made the means of perpetuating and 
propagating, in all ages and through 
all countries, the most important 
doctrines of the Christian Church, 
The doctrine of the remission of 
sins, through the only propitiation 
of the death of Christ, can never be 
superseded while the Supper of the 
Lord continues to be observed ; and 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
is inculcated upon every disciple in 
every place, in which Baptism is 
administered in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. No person can be 
baptized, according to the formu- 
lary prescribed by our Lord, with- 
out reminding all who are present 
upon the occasion, that one indis- 
pensible condition of Christian dis- 
cipleship, is a profession of faith in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

The wisdom of this divine insti- 
tution will appear more fully upon 
consideration of the order of our 
Saviour’s precept, and of the man- 
ner in which Baptism was adminis- 
tered in the primitive and apostolic 
age. It was not administered indis- 
criminately, to any who were dis- 
posed to seek and to receive it, 
The first office of the Apostles was 
to teach, or, more properly, to make 
disciples of the nations, and to in- 
struct them in the great and distin- 
guishing principles of the Christian 
faith: nor were the disciples bap- 
tized until these principles had been 
duly impressed upon their minds, 
and they had made profession of 
their belief and acceptance of the 
truth. This order may be observed 
in all the baptisms recorded in the 
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Scriptures, and it was retained in 
the extraordinary diligeace, with 
which the catechumens were pre- 
pared for baptism in the primitive 
church, This order should be borne 
in mind, in considering the force 
and bearing of the baptismal com- 
mission, delivered to the Apostles, 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is not to be supposed, that the 
primitive disciples would look into 
the writings of the Apostles, to 
ascertain the nature and terms of 
the faith, in which they had been 
baptized ; they had been previously 
instructed in the faith, and they 
needed no further instruction. The 
case of the disciples in succeeding 
ages was different; and we who 
have not had the benefit of the same 
apostolical initiation in the Chris- 
tian faith, may rightly consult the 
Scriptures, and especially the Epis- 
tles, to comprehend the meaning 
and impert of that name, in which 
we have been baptized, and in which 
our Saviour enjoined, that all na- 
tions should be baptized. It is for 
us to open the writings of the Apos- 
tles, to weigh the terms and cha- 
racters under which they addressed 
the primitive churches, and to as- 
certain in what faith and doctrine 
concerning the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, it is insinuated, that 
these first disciples had been both 
instructed and baptized. It is for 
us to inquire, whether the Apostles 
delivered their salutations and bene- 
dictions in the name of the Father 
only, and whether they described 
and represented Him as alone and 
exclusively possessed of divine attri- 
butes; or whether they upon oeca- 
sion combined with the name of the 
Father, that of the Son, and that of 
the Holy Spirit also, and whether 
they ascribed uato the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, and to none other 
but to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, the same perfections as they 
ascribed unto the Father, and whe- 
ther they ascribed these perfections 
without any restriction or limitation 
of meaning. It is unquestionable 
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that these perfections are ascribed 
unreservedly and indiscriminately 
to the Son and to the Holy Spirit as 
well as unto the Father: they are 
also ascribed cursorily, and without 
explanation, and therefore it is pro- 
bable, that these allusions, however 
to wus indistinct, were familiar to 
those to whom they were originally 
addressed, and who needed no in- 
formation concerning them. The 
Apostles, desirous above all things 
of the edification of their converts, 
would not have spoken cursorily 
and superficially of the most sub- 
lime and mysterious doctrines, if 
their converts had not been previ- 
ously instructed and established in 
the truth of these doctrines. They 
enlarged and insisted at length upon 
the minor doctrine of justification ; 
but that was a controverted doc- 
trine, and one upon which it was 
necessary to afford instruction. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, laid 
down in the baptismal commission, 
may be properly called the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian 
faith: it is the doctrine, without the 
declaration of which no minister has 
authority to baptize; without the 
tacit acknowledgment of which on 
the part of himself or his sareties no 
person can be baptized. This doc- 
trine hath nevertheless been the 
occasion of many an arduous con- 
test; and it is a powerful evidence 
of its truth and authenticity, that 
the various controversies which have 
been agitated concerning it, have 
always terminated in its more com- 
plete confirmation. Notwithstand- 
ing all the objections, which have 
again and again been alleged against 
it, as a doctrine both unscriptural 
and unreasonable, it continues to be 
professed and maintained by men 
of the clearest judgment and the 
most comprehensive minds, by men 
of the profoundest erudition and 
the most exact and accurate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. In the 
decay of learning, this doctrine was 
not obscured either in the eastern 
er in the western church; on the 
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revival, and in the progress of learn- 
ing, the evidences of its authenticity 
have been enlarged rather than con- 
tracted, have been strengthened 
rather than impaired. 

In the present day, it is again 
controverted with unabated zeal 
and vehemence; and it is consola- 
tory to know, that the champions 
of the truth are not indifferent or 
unequal to the contest which chal- 
lenges their exertions, The titles 
of two recent publications are pre- 
fixed to the present article, the au- 
thors of which have ou other occa- 
sions proved themselves to be pos- 
sessed of deep and varied learning, 
and shew their acquaintance with 
the subject which they have lately 
undertaken to discuss, by the clear 
and luminous view in which they 
place it. Both profess to write for 
the same class of readers, namely, 
those who have neither leisure nor 
learning to study more elaborate 
treatises; and while their discourses 
contain much which may serve as a@ 
manual to renew the recollections of 
the professional divine, they will not 
fail in their principal intention of 
conveying instruction to the ordi- 
nary reader, on a doctrine of the 
very highest importance, 

Doctor Graves, in his first dis- 
course, treats of the baptismal com- 
mission, of the apostolical benedic- 
tion, and of other passages, by which 
the doctrine of the Trinity is illus- 
trated and confirmed; in the other 
discourses, he dwells principally 
upon the kindred question of our 
Lord’s Divinity. The second dis- 
course comprehends an able sam- 
mary of the divinity and incarna- 
tion of Christ, asserted in John i. 
1, 2, 3. 14.; and of the Socinian 
perversions of that text, the true 
exposition of which is confirmed by 
parallel texts of Scripture, and by 
various instances of adoration paid 
to Christ, by his Apostles, and 
claimed and not discountenanced 
by him: and it is justly observed, 
that “* if the Redeemer could be 
invoked as God without idolatry 
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under any circumstance, it must 
then have been known he was God; 
and if this was then true, he must 
be God for ever.” In the third 
discourse, the Dean proceeds, in 
opposition to the Socinian dogma, 
that the disciples, according to the 
evangelical history, considered 
Christ a mere man, to produce 
some of the miracles which he 
wrought, and to draw the very op- 
posite conclusion from the manner 
m which he wrought them, and 
from the impression which they 
produced at the time: 


“ Various other examples might be 
collected from the evangelic history, in 
which the nature of the mighty works 
wrought by our Lord, combined with the 
circumstances attending them, evidently 
tended to produce a strong impression on 
the minds of the spectators, that the power 
thus displayed was inlierent in our Lord 
himself, exercised according to his own 
choice, and so stupendous in its nature, 
so unlimited in its extent, that it could 
not belong to any being less than the God 
of Nature, the Creator and Ruler of the 
world. 

‘* The same examples also tend to prove, 
that our Lord did not correct this impres- 
sion as exaggerated and erroneous, or check 
the expression of it as unwarrantably trans- 
ferring to him the honoyr due only to God; 
a precaution which every other prophet so 
vigilantly observed, and which was so pe- 
culiarly adapted to our Saviour’s pious and 
humble character. But, on the contrary, 
it appears he received the homage thus 
paid, as clearly due to him, and encouraged 
the faith which dictated it, as consistent, 
rational, and praiseworthy.” P. 74. 


In the same discourse, the divi- 
nity of Christ is plainly inferred, 
from the power which he possessed, 
of creating all things; of bestowing 
and restoring life; of searching the 
heart; of forgiving sins; and of 
judging the world: and if 

“To Christ Jesus are attributed the 
same powers and offices of Creator, Savi- 
our, the Aathor of life, the Ruler and 
Judge of men, it will clearly follow, that 
he is identified with that God, to whom, 
by the whole tenour of the Scriptures, 
these characters exclusively belong.” 

In the last Discourse, the reader's 
attention is directed to the senti- 
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ments and feelings, which the apos- 
tles themselves entertained, and 
which they laboured to excite in 
others, in respect to the Christ, 


“ To the heartfelt and humble adora- 
tion, which, the Scriptures perpetually in- 
culcate, are due to the Redeemer; the 
total dependence on him for salvation ; 
the fervent gratitude, the unreserved obe- 
dience, the surrender of the whole heart 
to him, every where required ; feelings and 
affections, which it were irrational and im- 
pious to suppose should be due to any 
other being than God himself; for who but 
God can be the legitimate object of such 
faith, such gratituds, such obedience, such 
adoration ?” 


In this Discourse, the doctrine of 
the Atonement is considered as cor- 
roborative of the divinity of Christ: 

“ And now, my friends, when we reflect 
onthe universal and all-powerful efficacy 
thus ascribed to the Redeemer’s interces- 
sion and atonement, does it not powerfully 
impress upon our minds the conviction, 
that this great Redeemer cannot be him- 
self a created being, and, as created, infi- 
nitely removed from the great First Cause; 
that he cannot be himself fallible, limited, 
changeable, dependent ; would it not be 
evidently preposterous and incredible, that 
any one human being should be taught to 
look up to another mere human being, as 
having acquired such superior merit, and, 
by that merit, if one may so express it, 
such influence with the common Creator, 
the common Lord, the common Judge of 
both, as to be able, by his intercession, to 
propitiate God to his fellow-creature ; by 
his merits and works of supererogation, to 
obtain pardon for another’s sins; and, by 
his sufferings, to atone for his fellow-crea- 
tures’ transgression? This would surely 
be most strange and incredible ; and yet, if 
we compare any two created beings toge- 
ther, however exalted one may appear 
above the other, if the comparison reaches 
no further than theniselves, still when both 
are compared with the GREAT JEHOVAH, 
their common Creator and common Lord, 
on whom both are equally dependent, and 
whom both must equally bow down to 
and adore, dees not all difference in the 
degrees of inferiority to the supreme God, 
vanish into nothing? And must not the 
most exalted of the heavenly host, when 
compared with this great God, stand ona 
level with the humblest of mankind? Are 
not, in this view, all created beings bre- 
thren? So that the declaration of the 
Psalmist is as strictly applicable to all 
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classes of creation, as to all classes and de- 
scriptions of mankind: ‘ No man may deli- 
ver his brother, nor make agreement unto 
God for him, for it cost more to redeem 
their souls, so that he mast let that alone 
for ever.’ 

“ Thus again: if all created beings are 
equally bound to constant and unlimited 
obedience to the Supreme God; if all their 
powers, all their exertions, are equally due 
to his gift, and should be equally devoted 
to his service ; is not our Saviour’s declara- 
tion as strictly applicable to the highest 
angelic beings, who stand as it were in con- 
tact with the throne of God, as to the 
lumblest of mankind? ‘ So likewise ye, 
when ye shall have done all these things 
which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants, we have done that 
which was our duty to do.’ And on this 
supposition, where were the room for any 
one created being making atonement for 
the sins of another? 

“ Thus clear is the harmony, thus inse- 
parable is the connection, between those 
two great truths of the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ: thus impossible is it to 
receive one doctrine, revealed by the di- 
vine word, and deny another, without in- 
volving ourselves in inextricable confusion 
and perplexity.” P. 115. 


In his Discourses, Dr. Graves oc- 
casionally adverts to, various points 
of the Socinian controversy, and he 
insists more particularly on them in 
a large Appendix of Notes. With 
the exception of the first Discourse, 
his argument is less properly con- 
cerned with the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, than with that of the Diviaity 
of our Blessed Lord: he proves the 
truth and certainty of the latter doc- 
trine, from which he probably and 
rightly judges, that the former is a 
necessary and unavoidable conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Horne argues more immedi- 
ately and directly upon the doctrine 
of the Trinity, properly so called ; 
and especially upon that view of it, 
which is laid down in the confession 
of faith, ‘commonly called the Creed 
of St. Athanasius.’ The points upon 
which he insists, are, the unity of 
the Supreme Being ; the plurality of 
Persons in the Deity; the restriction 
of this plurality to three, and these 
three are one; the Divine plurality, 
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a plurality not of names, but of per- 

sons; the Divine perfections equally 

and indiscriminately ascribed to the 

Father, the Son, and the Holy Spi- 

rit, with appropriate citations under 

each title, of the names of Deity, 

Jehovah, God, Lord; of the attri- 

butes of Deity, eternity, infinity, 

omnipotence, omniscience ; and of 
the works of Deity, creation, Divine 

Providence, all spiritual and divine 

operations, judging the world, rais- 

ing the dead, divine worship. Hav- 

ing established these positions, in 

the first section of his work, the au- 
thor proceeds to examine five prin- 
cipal objections: 1. That the doc. 
trine itself is not scriptural ; 2. That 
the Athanasian Creed is not scrip- 
tural; 3. That the Athanasian Creed 
does not recommend any Christian 
virtue; 4. That the Church of Eng- 
land is guilty of uncharitableness in 
respect of the Athanasian Creed ; 
and 5. That the doctrine is itself a 
mystery, and that religion ends where 
mystery begins. To this volume 
also is annexed a large Appendix of 
Notes, abounding in valuable mat- 
ter, collected and original. 

It is a curious and important fact 
in ecclesiastical history, that the 
Catholics who maintained the true 
doctrine concerning the Trinity, al- 
ways adhered to the form of baptism 
prescribed by our Lord; and that 
the heretics whe rejected the true 
doctrine, were obliged to pervert 
that formulary, in accommodation to 
their peculiar opinions; so insupe- 
rable was the evidence, which the 
words of our Lord bore to the doc- 
erine of the Trinity. In the more 
recent attempts to supersede this 
essential doctrine, various pretexts 
have been invented or revived, in 
order to weaken the authority of the 
formula on which it is established. 
Strange doubts are suggested and 
advertised of the genuineness of the 
text, in opposition to all the exter- 
nal evidence of versions and of ma- 
nuscripts, in which there is hardly a 
various reading; and to the clear 
current of ecclesiastical tradition, 
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of which a summary, extracted prin- 
cipally from Waterland, forms the 
substance of one of Mr. Horne’s 
useful notes. It is also pretended, 
that the formulary was not intended 
by our Lord to be permanent; and 
it is strenuously attempted to con- 
firm the pretence, by a reference to 
the Acts of the Apostles, whieh 
contain records of several baptisms 
administered not in the name of the 
Father, and of the Sen, and of the 
Holy Ghost, but in the name of the 
Lord, or of Christ. The learned 
Lightfoot answered to this objec- 
tion, by appropriating the baptism 
in the former name tothe Gentiles, 
who required instruction concerning 
the true God, and that in the latter 
name to the Jews, who denied that 
Jesus was the Christ, and whom it 
was therefore expedient to baptize 
in his name, in testimony of their 
belief in him. Dr. Graves argues, 


(and his argument is extracted by 
Mr. Horne, p. 126—129.) that what 
is not recorded, may nevertheless 
have been implied ; and that when 


persons were baptized in the name 
of Christ, and in obedience to his 
authority, it is reasonable to con- 
elude, that they were baptized ac- 
cording to the form which he had 
prescribed. 


“ It is alleged, in order to weaken the 
force of the proof, trom the solemn decla- 
ration of our Lord in the text, ‘ that it is 
evident it was not intended to prescribe 
an invariable formula’ in the administra- 
tion of baptism, for the apostles themselves 
baptized simply into the name of Jesus ; 
for this, different instances are referred to, 
Let us consider the principal of them dis- 
tinetly, 

“ We are referred to one instance of 
certain Jews, who having been baptized 
into Jotn’s baptism, had never so much as 
heard of the Holy Ghost: on discovering 
which, St. Paul declared it necessary they 
should again be baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, Surely we cannot sup- 
pose, that by omitting the name of the 
Holy Spirit in this new baptism of these 
converts, that great defect in their previ- 
ous faith, which this very baptism was in- 
tended to remove, should be still permitted 
to remain; we may therefore certainly 
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conclude, that the entire form of baptism, 
prescribed by our Lord, was here olnere.. 
ed, though thus briefly described as a bap- 
tism in the name of Christ. In truth, if 
we were at this day speaking of the recep- 
tion of heathen converts into the church, 
we would naturally express it by saying, 
they were baptized into the name or faith 
of Christ, without ever supposing or mean- 
ing to imply, that the name of’ the Father 
or of the Holy Ghost were omitted at the 
administration of the baptismal rite. ‘This 
conclusion, once established, can be easily 
applied to every other instance, where the 
same brief description is employed, And 
there appear additional distinct reasons, 
why it should be applied to that signal one, 
the baptism of the devout Cornelius, and 
those assembled with him, the first fruits 
of the Gentile world, to whom St, Peter, 
by a particular divine command, was ex- 
pressly sent to instruct them in the Chris- 
tian faith. Let us consider, whether the 
manner in which this apostle speaks of 
Christ on this illustrious occasion, weakens 
the evidence of his divinity. Of the Gos- 
pel and its divine Author, he thus speaks : 
* The word, which God sent unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ, he .s Lord of all, that word ye 
know :’ thus interrupting the direct course 
of his narrative, to introduce, by anticipa- 
tion as it were, this declaration of the uni- 
versal dominion, and by consequence the 
divinity of Christ ; for who but God can be 
said to be the Lord ofall, an expression so 
evidently equivalent to that of our Lord : 
‘ All power is given to me in heaven and 
in earth,’ He then proceeds to describe his 
character and miracles, in the most exalted 
terms: he describes him as * guing about 
doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil, for God was with 
him?’ and finally, he declares, that “ He 
was ordained to be the judge of the quick 
and the dead, and that whosoever believeth 
in him, should receive remission of their 
sins” how decidedly these characters of 
Judge of all, and Author of the remission 
of sins, attest the divinity of Christ, we 
shall hereafter consider: they, certainly, 
are most signal instances of exercising that 
universal dominion, which the Apostle had 
before ascribed to our Lord, The narra- 
tive concludes with declaring, that ‘ while 
Peter yet spake, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word, and they spake 
with tongues, and magnified God: then 
answered Peter, ¢ Can any man forbid wa- 
ter, that these should not be baptized, 
who have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we? And he commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord.’ Now, 
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can it be suppesed, that in the baptism 
then administered, the name of that Holy 
Ghost should be then omitted, whose gifts 
were at that instant poured upon the con- 
verts, or the name of that God the Father, 
whom the influence of that Spirit impelled 
them to magnify? Surely, this were incre- 
dible ; it is then obvious, that to be baptized 
in the name of the Lord, is merely a brief 
expression denoting most naturally the en- 
tire form prescribed by our Lord, from its 
most peculiar and distinguishing part: be- 
lief in God the Father might have been 
part of the converts’ original religion: be- 
lief in the Holy Spirit alone might have 
been mistaken for an acknowledgment of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; but to be 
baptized in the name of Christ, implied 
unambiguously the belief in a person dis-~ 
tinct from the Father, and in this solemn 
rite, associated with him and the Holy 
Ghost, as partaking his divinity : and there- 
fore this expression briefly and accurately 
denoted the entire form which our Lord 
prescribed. To affirm therefore, that this 
entire form was not uniformly employed, 
is a vain subterfuge, which serves but to 
expose the fallacy of the opinion it is ad- 
duced to support, and affects not the force 
of the argument, that the three names thus 
united in this solemn rite, must therefore 
express three divine and equal persons, 
forming the one Godhead, which we are 
bound to believe in, worship, and obey.” 
P, 15, 

Among the texts compared with 
the baptismal commission, the apos- 
tolical benediction addressed to the 
Corinthians, naturally occupies a 
principal place: it is attempted to 
elude the force of this passage, and 
at the same time to shew that, as a 
formulary, it is inappropriate to the 
use of modern churches, by alleging, 
that the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit relates exclusively to the ex- 
traordinary gifts vouchsafed in the 
apostolic age, and by denying the 
continued and ordinary influences of 
the Spirit of God. ‘This objection 
is alse met by Dr. Graves. 

“ IT must here repeat an observation 
made before, that it could never occur to 
any plain unprejudiced mind, that of the 
three names thus united both in the bap- 
tismal rite and in the apostolical benedic- 
tions, one meant the supreme God, a 
second, a created, and therefore infinitely 
inferior being, and the third no distinct 
person or being whatsoever, but merely 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 22. 
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the miraculous spiritual gifts conferred 
upon the first Christians; yet such is the 
sense maintained by Unitarian commenta- 
tors, with this singular addition, ‘ that it is 
improper to use this text as a form of 
benediction in public assemblies, because 
it is improper to express a wish for the 
participation of those spiritual gifts, which 
were peculiar to the apostolic age, and 
which have been long since withdrawn.” 
How chilling and heart-depressing is this 
system of opinions to the humble Christian, 
thus shatting him out from the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, and all those precious 
influences of divine grace, which alone can 
renew and sanctify his soul; how contrary 
to the cheering promise of our divine Lord 
to his faithful followers, ‘ 1 will be with 
you always to the end of the world ; but 
of this promise and this’ hope also, these 
interpreters would rob us, extending this 
promise of our Lord ‘ only to the end of 
the age,’ that is, as they explain it, ‘ to the 
end of the Jewish dispensation, until the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, 
soon after which, say they, miraculous 
powers were withdrawn, and no personal 
appearances of Jesus Christ are recorded.’ 
As if, (taking their own meaning of the 
term, ‘ to the end of the world,) the 
Jewish dispensation was to terminate with 
the destruction of the temple; as if the 
Jews were not still preserved under the 
peculiar direction of a controlling Provi- 
dence, to bear witness to the prophecies 
and to the trath of revelation, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles being come in, shatt 
make way for the re-admission of the 
Jews into the Church of God, and * Christ 
shall be all in all;’ and with a still more 
glaring inconsistency, as if all the super- 
intending care of our divine Lord over his 
Charch, all divine assistance to diffuse the 
Christian faith, to assist believers in fulfil- 
ing their baptismal covenant, and enable 
the ministers of the Gospel to teach and 
the world to learn the ‘ observance of all 
things whatsoever our diviue Lord com- 
manded ;’ as if all this, the very vital prin- 
ciple and support of Christian faith and 
piety, was to cease and expire within forty 
years of our Lord’s appearance on earth, 
before his Church had any where firmly 
fixed its roots, before the empire of ido- 
latry had in any one nation or country 
been finally overthrown; such is this 
gloomy system, Happily, it is as repug- 
nant to the rational interpretation of the 
Scriptures, to the truth of history, and the 
dispensations of Providence, as it is incon- 
sistent with the brightest views of faith, 
and chilling to the warmest feelings, and 
most ennobling hopes of piety.” P. 2%, 
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The argument will not be weak- 
ened by a comparison of the baptis- 
mal commission and the apostolical 
benediction with the discourse (John 
xiv. 16—23.) in which our Lord 
promises, that upon bis prayer and 
intercession, the, Father. will send to 
the disciples, another Paraelete to 
remain with them for ever, (sve perm 
pel duwr ets Tor aor) a period coeval 
with the end of the world, (Matt, 
XXvili, 20. XKiV..3. tnx curreAgas TH 
aswros) i, es with the end of time, or- 
dinarily so called, or more properly, 
of the age and times of the Messiah, 
commencing with his appearance 
upon earth, and continuing until the 
consummation of allthings. It was 
during this period, that the Spirit 
given by the Father was to remain 
with the disciples ; aud during this 
period, the world was not to receive 
him, because it seeth him not, nei- 
ther knoweth him, but ‘ ye,’? he 
adds to his disciples, speaking both 
of the Spirit’s present residence 
with them, and of his continuance 
with them for the future, ‘‘ Ye know 
him, because he abideth with you, 
and shall be m you.” The reason 
of sending this Paraclete, was that 
his place might be sapplied, that 
his absence might not be felt: “ I 
wil not leave you destitute ; I am 
coming unto you. Yet a little while, 
and the world seeth me no more ; but 
ve see me; because I live, ye shall 
ive also.” Our Lord proceeds to 
describe the world as entertaining 
the same sentiments concerning him 
as coucerning the Spirit: it sees not 
the Spirit, 8 Dewees avro; it sees him 
nO MOFe, ps ex et Qswess, It is plain 
therefore, that the promise could not 
relate to miraculous works exclu- 
sively, for these were seen, were 
seen by the world, aud_not by the 
disciples only: they have ceased, 
and therefore it could not be the 
intention of our Lord, to promise 
that they should remain with the 
disciples for ever: neither in the 
evidence which they bore to the 
present abode of the Spirit, and to 
the existence of Christ, did they at- 
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test and confirm the promise of the 
perpetual abode of the Spirit, or of 
the life of the disciples. Hitherto, 
the discourse has been addressed 
personally to the disciples ; and no 
mention has been made of any di- 
vine person, bat of the Spirit and of 
Christ. Ina subsequent clause, the 
discourse is enlarged: and im the 
definitive sententiousness and pre- 
cision, which mark the writings of 
St. John, it is recorded, “ He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that leveth me, and 
he that loveth me, shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself unto him.’’ 
Thus does Christ take upon himself 
fo declare whom the Father will 
love, and that he will love the same 
person, annexing an especial pro- 
mise of manifesting himself to that 
person, which cannot be interpreted 
of miracles and extraordinary gifts, 
for these were not designed to mani- 
fest Christ to his disciples, neither 
have there been authentic records 
of personal manifestations of Christ 
to bis disciples, distinet from the 
gifts of his Spirit, sufficient to fulfil 
the large and comprehensive terms 
of his doctrine and promise. But 
occasion was offered, and our Lord 
condescended to explain his own 
words. One of the disciples, St. 
Jude, probably understanding the 
promise of the miracles and of the 
diseiples of that age, asked our 
Lord, how he would manifest ‘him- 
self to them and not unto the world, 
plainly intimating, that in his judg- 
ment, miracles must be evident to 
all, Our Lord, so far from con- 
tirming the assumed limitation of his 
words to his disciples: who ‘were 
present, and such works as might 
be seen, replies in language the ‘most 
comprehensive, and without refer- 
ence to age or sex, to time or‘coun- 
try. ‘ If any persom (sar rs) loveth 
me, he will keep my commanduients, 
and my Father will love him,” (thus 
tepeatng his former promise, ‘to 
which he added,): “t:and) we ‘will 
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with him.” Thus we are taught, in 
one part of the discourse, that the 
Spirit is to abide for ever with the 
disciples ; in another that the Fa- 
ther and the Son will make their 
abode with those who keep the 
commandments of Christ: and the 
doctrine of the Lord concerning the 
perpetuity of divine influences cor- 
responds with the benediction of the 
apostle, The grace of the Lord 
Jesus \Christ and the love of God, 
coincides with the Father's love and 
the Son’s love of the obedient dis- 
ciple, with whom they are engaged 
to make abode: and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the same with 
his abiding with the disciples for 
ever, even unto the end of the world. 

If, to apply to this passage the 
reasoning of Waterland upon other 
texts, if, in this passage, the Fa- 
ther and the Son are excluded in 
the abiding of the Spirit only, then 
is there a new proof of the distinct 
personality and operations of the 
Spirit; if they are not excluded, 
neither is it necessary to exclude the 
Spirit from the abode of the Father 
and the Son with the righteous. The 
same argument may be applied to the 
omission of the Spirit in some, and to 
the omission of the Father and the 
Spirit in, other of the apostolical 
benedictions and salutations, upon 
which Dr, Graves argues with very 
considerable force, in proof of the 
divinity of our blessed Lord. 

It }4s. remarkable, however, that 
neither Dr, Graves nor Mr. Horne 
take notice of another text, Coloss. 
i. 8. in-which ‘the Apostle, accord- 
ing to the received text. and version, 
speaks of ‘ the acknowledgment of 
the mystery of God, and the Father, 
and of Christ.” It is true that the 
authenticity of this text is disputed : 
but Jet the correction of Griesbach 
be admitted; let the words xa 
warps x) Te be rejected ; and 
what phe the text thus mutilated, 
or restored, become, but a distinct 
declaration, that Christ is God. It 
is Christ,.not the Father, who is 
the subject of the Apostle’s discourse 
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throughout the chapter ; it is Christ, 
not the Father, the acknowledgment 
of whose divinity and incarnation is, 
in apostolical language, a mystery 
duly to be acknowledged by the 
disciples, and worthy of a conflict 
in the mind of the Apostle : it was 
Christ, not the Father, in whom 
the Apostle had joy in beholding 
the steadfast faith of the Colossians ; 
it was their faith in Christ of which 
he was fearful that any man should 
beguile them. The Apostle also 
labours throughout the Epistle, and 
especially throughout the second 
chapter, to establish the very high- 
est notions of the divinity of Christ ; 
and some of the various readings 
annexed by Griesbach, seem to 
show that if his correction restores 
the original text, the common read- 
ing is borrowed from the early and 
primitive application of that text to 
Christ. 

It is not altogether irrelevant to 
make some observations on the dif- 
ferent views which Dr. Graves and 
Mr. Horne take of the present state of 
the text of the Greek Testament. 
Mr. Horne, so far from deferring to 
the authority of Griesbach, preaches 
on the famous text of the three 
Witnesses; and labours to defend it 
on the ground of its internal evi- 
dence, referring to the work of Dr. 
Hales on the Trinity, for the more 
elaborate’ vindication of it. The 
Unitarians will take advantage of 
the confidence of this attempt, and 
with a passing compliment upon the 
author's boldness, will disparage the 
whole sermon for the offence of the 
text. What then is the conduct of 
Dr.Graves? He knows the prejudices 
of the Socinians, and not wishing un- 
necessarily to provoke them, he re- 
cites no text which is not supported 
by the authority of Griesbach. This 
method may facilitate the progress 
of controversy, but it is a singular 
concession of truth upon the shrine 
of liberality. Griesbach’s correc- 
tions have been very great: and it 
is becoming every day more doubt- 
ful whether they can be sustained 
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The Unitatians triumph im these vious that Mr. Horne’s Discourses 
corrections, and they will avail are most adapted to instruct the 
themselves of the liberality of Dr. ignorant and confirm the faithful ; 
Graves, to labour more earnestly in and those of Dr. Graves to re-estab- 
impressing a belief that the texts lish the doubtful, and to reclaim 
are conceded, because they cannot those who have fallen into error. 
be maintamed, and that the doc- Mr. Horne’s treatise is excellently 
trine of the Trinity rests principally adapted for conveying information 
upon apocryphal authorities. It to the young, and for establishing 
would be well, if some of the pro- them in the first great principles of 
found scholars of the EnglishChureh their Christian faith, and for satis- 
could be brought to combine, in a fying the laudable curiosity of all 
severe examimation of Griesbach’s who desire to know the scriptural 
corrected text, upon a fixed princi- grounds of their profession, and to 
ple of rejecting the alterations which give an answer and a defence to 
he has adopted, but which do not such as ask a reason of the hope 
rest, and of confirming those which thai is in them, Where doubts and 
do rest upoy suflicient authority. difliculties have been artfully imsin- 
The materials of such a work are not uated, and a more elaborate argu- 
wanting: those materials have been ment is required to convince the 
again and again examined; the ne- mind; where the mere recitation of 
cessary fureign assistance might be texts is not sufficient to establish 
obtained for a reasonable remunera- the truth of a doctrine, without 
tion; and there can be no question proof of the proper bearing of the 
that there are persons.competent to text recited; where exceptious are 
undertake it, in both our Universi- prepared against the truth of the 
ties; which might co-operate with doctrine and the appropriation of 
each other, and with Trinity Col- the Scripture, there it will be useful 
lege, Dublin, in this work of truth to consult the more connected ar- 
and peace, The Universities have gument of the Dean of Ardagh. 
probably not the means of originat- The manner of Mr. Horne, in the 
ing the measure, which would be quotation of Scripture, reminds us 
worthy of any patronage, and which of the useful Treatise of Welchman 
royalty itself might not blush to au- on the Articles. The following pas- 
thorize and support. If sucha work sage, extracted rather than selected, 
were worthily executed, the ordinary contains the proof of divinity ex- 
army would be no more perplexed hibited in the act of raising the 
y the necessity of contending for dead, and equally ascribed by the 
textual authorities, or be reduced to sacred writers to the Father, to the 
the hard alternative of provokingthe Son, and to the Holy Spirit. 
insinuations of the learned, or ex- 
citing doubts and exceptions among _ “ One remarkable declaration of Christ's 
the ignorant: a man might be an Deity at that day, will be his raising the 


i Cn tee yoieh. dead, This the Lord of Israel expressly 
useful expositor of Scripture, with cialis ‘ax We isonnailinn ae Lae 
out knowing the various readings of He, and there is no God with me ; 1 kill, 
me N ie Hereeretn, Ne “ and I make alive. Compare this with oe 

€ have Gigressed into a matter, words addressed by Christ to the Apostle 
which perpetually obtrudesitself into John: Jam He, that liveth and was dead, 
the controversy with the Unitarians: and I am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
but we must return to the works be- ave the keys of hell and death, to open the 
ae us. The different views of Mr, 8*¥es.and liberate the dead who are there- 
whe in, as the words are subsequently ex- 
orne and Dr, Graves, are apparemt piined, Death and hell delivered up the 
from this instance, aud although both gead which were in them. Agreeably to 
Toless to write for the men of little this, our Lord says ; J will raise him (that 
& and little leisure, it is ob- believeth in him) up at the last day: and 
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with referenee to this he calls himself the 
resurrection and the life, that is the author 
and giver of it, and says that at the day of 
judgment all that are wn their graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall eome forth ; they 
that have done good to the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of damnation.| But the 
blessed change which will be wrought by 
the resurrection, in the bodies of believers, . 
is in an especial manner ascribed to him 
by St. Paul, who says, that he shall 
change our vile body that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body, accord- 
ing to the mighty working, whereby he is 
able to subdue all things to lumself. 
None but Deity can raise the dead, but 
this act of omnipotence is ascribed to 
Christ, and Gisralere he is God. And the 
same Almighty power is attributed to the 
Holy Spirit; Jt is the Spirit that quick- 
encth, If the Spirit that raised 1 
Jesus from the dead, dwell in you, He 
that raised up Christ from the dead, shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you. Raising the 
dead is a work that requires the exertion 
of all those divine perfections which are 
necessary to creation itself, and is equally 
a demonstration of the proper Deity of 
Him who performs it. Hence the Apostle 
puts the quickening of the dead, and 
bringing things out of nothing into exist- 
ence, upon the same level, as being equally 
divine works, Even God, says he, who 
quickeneth the dead and calleth those 
things which be not as though they were. 
Thus we see, that divine works, works 
which are peculiar to the supreme God, 
are equally ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
and to Jesus Christ, as the Author of them, 
wherefore they are both necessarily God.” 
P. 42, 


Mr. Horne’s defence and state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity 
are conducted in strict conformity 
with the Athanasian Creed: and the 
second section of his Discourse is 
occupied with the vindication of 
that Creed from various exceptions. 


“ Once more it is objected, that the 
Athanasian Creed does not enforce or re- 
commend one Christian virtue. 

“ This ebjection, it has been well ob- 
served, would lie against all formulas of 
belief, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian. 
-. «+The design of a Creed, as we have 
already seen, is to supply a short summary 
of Christiaa faith, not to embody an as- 
semblage of moral virtues, Now the 
Athanasian Creed, as it is commonly called, 
is a defence of the doctrines of the Trinity, 
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and of the Incarnation of our blessed Re- 
deemer ; and therefore an exposition of 
moral duties is not to be expected in it, 
But what is the meaning of the fortieth 
and forty-first verses of that venerable for- 
mulary? ‘ At whose coming, all men 
shall rise with their bodies, and give ae- 
count for their own works, and they that 
have done good shall go into life everlast- 
ing, and they that have done evil into 
everlasting fire” Is here no Christian 
virtue recommended? Is not the whole 
summary of Christian practice, as derived 
from its only genuine source, Christian 
faith, impressed in these words, by the 
last most awful sanctions ? 

“ So unjust is the above objection, that 
in the clauses just cited, the enforcement 
of morality is, perhaps, more copious 
than is to be found in any other creed that 
is extant.” P. 65. 


In the copious Appendix annexed 
to this Volume, the principal and 
most valuable matter is contained 
in 


* Note VI.—Testimonies that Divine 
Worship has been rendered to Jesus Christ 
and to the Holy Spirit, as well as unto 
God the Father, in every age of the Chris- 
tian Church, 

* Note VII.—Proofs that Baptism has 
always been performed agreeably to the 
command of Jesus Christ, recorded in 
Matthew xxviii. 19, 

“Note VIIl.—Testimonies from the 
Christian Fathers of the first three centu- 
ries to the Doctrine of the Trinity, 

“ Note IX.—On the origin of Creeds, 
A short account of the more antient 
Creeds, particularly of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds—History and Analysis of 
the Athanasian Creed, 

“ Note X.—A table, or Harmony of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and of the Nicene Creed, 
together with the corresponding clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed, with select Serip- 
ture proofs.” 


These Notes are extended through 
more than ninety pages; and so in- 
teresting and important is the matter 
which they contain, so well adapted 
to ex¢ite and to gratify curiosity, 
that it is to be regretted that they 
are thrown into a form in which 
they may be overlooked, In any 
future edition of this work, and it 
is most worthy to become a popular 
manual of the Doctrine, the five last 
Notes should be recast into succes- 
sive sections of the body of the 
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note on the 
authenticity of 1 John v. 7. should 
be enlarged by a summary, which 
no man is more able to compile than 
Mr. Horne, of the internal evidence 
in its behalf, 


work. The fourth 


—_— 


Reasons for continuing the Educa- 
tion of the Poor at the present 
Crisis > a Sermon preached before 
the Honourable the Judges of As- 
sizes, Sir George Sowley Holreyd, 
Knt. and Sir John Richardson, 
Knit. at Shrewsbury, on Thurs- 
day, 16th of March, 1820, and 
published at the Request of the 
Grand Jury. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Otter, M.A. Rector of Chet- 
wynd. Ato, pp. 42. Mawman. 
1820. 

The Rich and Poor shewn to be of 
God's Appointment and equally 
the Objects of his Regard. In two 
Sermons preached in his Majesty’s 
Chapel, Whitehall, on Sunday the 
16th and Sunday the 23d of April, 
1820. By Thomas Calvert, B. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in that 
University, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Preachers at Whitehall, 
Published at the Request of the 
Right Honourable and Right 
Reverend William, Lord Bishop 
of London. 4to. pp. 32. Riving- 
tons. 1820. 


Mucu has recently been said by the 
disatlected, and something by those 
to whom we trust that the epithet is 
inapplicable, respecting the inte- 
rested and unworthy motives which 
induce the clergy to educate the 
poor, The seditious and blasphe- 
mous scribblers of the day have re- 
peatedly declared that the sole ob- 
ject of the National Society, and its 
supporters, is to strengthen and rivet 
the chains in which Britons are still 
entangled ; to retard the progress of 
the age of reason, and indefinitely to 
postpone the arrival of the age of 
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freedom. And if reason mean infi- 
delity, atheism, and profligacy ; and 
freedom mean plots, and conspira- 
cies, and anarchy, we seeno necessity 
for refusing to plead guilty to the 
charge. But in whatsoever manner 
we may think proper to meet it, 
whether with the silent contempt 
that it unquestionably deserves, or 
with the hearty contradiction that 
many will deem preferable, or with 
the tree admission of its truth, which 
for our own parts we should adopt 
and recommend, two facts of some 
consequence are brought to our re- 
collection by its means. In the first 
place, it may serve to remind every 
friend of education, that his efforts 
in the cause are, to use the softest 
term, quite ludicrous ; if, while in- 
tent on the reformation of others; he 
continues negligent of his own con- 
dition, He may even be assured 
that he is retarding, rather than has- 
tening, the general improvement, by 
the suspicions which he must natu- 
rally excite against the cawse in 
which he has embarked, and against 
the motives, not merely of himself, 
but of all his associates and col- 
leagues. A bad man labouring sin- 
cerely to make others good, is a 
sight which, once in a.century, may 
perhaps be seen: but on common 
occasions, even where it is seen, it 
will not be followed with success, and’ 
it will diminish the popularity, and 
delay the accomplishment of méré 
consistent and more promising ewéea- 
vours. And where the labour is not 
sincere, but selfish merely, and po-: 
litical, the good effect will be stilt 
slighter, and the resulting mischief 
more extensive. ‘This fact may well 
be brought to the minds of all,’ and 
bid us look to the simplicity, and 
singleness of our motives, as often as 
we hear the envenomed and exagge~ 
rated reproaches of those who wish 
to separate the people from’ the 
Church. 
In the second place, these re- 
proaches cannot but convince us of 
the importance of the wnder taking 
by which they are called forth, They 
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shew that National Education is not 
relished by the disaffected ; and they 
furnish us with additional motives 
for persevering in it steadily. We 
were aware, and have already said, 
that there were circumstances in 
the present times which rendered it 
necessary to recall, and enforce the 
truth of this fact. But we had not 
supposed that the necessity was so 
urgent as Mr. Otter has represented 
it, and we think that the reception 
which his Sermon has experienced, 
proves that his apprehensions, 
though assuredly not unfounded, 
were raised somewhat too high ; and 
increased by his value for that which 
is at stake, 

He tells us, in his fourth page, 
that the objections to National Edu- 
cation have been brought forward 
with confidence almost in every so- 
ciety, and that many warm advocates 
of the system have been observed to 
stop short in their benevolent ca- 
reer, and to enquire anxiously and 
doubtfully whether their well-meant 
exertions were indeed likely to be 
productive of blessings to mankind. 
Of this fact, asserted by a gentleman 
of the highest respectability, we 
fear it is not possible to doubt. But 
as the Sermon, in which he has stre- 
nuously combated the delusion which 
he laments, has been printed at the 
express desire of the Grand Jury of 
the County, it may be presumed 
that. they at least, who probably 
per me of the principal gentry of 
the neighbourhood, were either un- 
infected with the disease, or were 
willing that it should be cured by 
Mr, Otter’s remedies, At all events, 
they will obtain for his Sermon that 
attention, to. which its own merits 
and. its author's previous labours en- 
title it; and if his reasoning be read 
and considered, he can entertain no 
apprehension respecting the result. 

We are not, however, prepared 
to acquiesce in every opinion which 
Mr, Otter has expressed. He re- 
presents the acts against seditious 
meetings and writings, which were 
passed by the last parliament, as an 
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abridgment of liberty; and he says, 
that great care should be taken, 
while we are instructing the Poor, to 
exclude every thing which may give 
them a taste for the occupations, or 
a relish for the pleasures of the 
higher ranks. The former position 
has been maintained by several emi- 
nent statesmen, but it evidently 
made no impression on the nation at 
large. The various arguments which 
were adduced need not now be re- 
peated; but there is a new one to be 
found in the radical meetings of the 
present hour. They prove that the 
very lowest dregs of the people have 
still the privilege of congregating 
for the purposes of debate, consul- 
tation, petition, and remonstrance, 
though not for those of intimidation 
and rebellion. The latter position 
has been recently controverted in 
this work; and, if this were a pro- 
per opportunity for renewing the dis- 
cussion, there are several able pas- 
sages in the Sermon before us, which 
we could enlist without difficulty in 
our service. Take, for instance, the 
following argument for the necessity 
of national education : 


“© 4, Under other Governments less fa- 
voured by Providence than our own, the 
existing regulations of Society leave to 
the poor man little room for the exercise 
of his conduct and discretion with regard 
to his own affairs, and still less for that of 
his understanding and judgment in refer- 
ence to his neighbour or the State. But 
in this free country, matters are quite 
otherwise. Every man comes into the 
world endowed with certain privileges 
and franchises, which he can only forfeit 
by his crimes:, and in consequence of 
these, he is called wpon for the exercise 
of many reciprocal duties, of which he 
cannot divest himself even if he would, 
In the progress of his future life, he vo- 
luntarily contracts new ‘relations, which 
confer upon him other powers, and impose 
upon him other duties. He is the guar- 
dian and director of his own family as 
effectually as the greatest subject/of the 
realm—and, so far as is consistent with 
the public safety, he is the master of him- 
self, and of hisown conduct, The labour 
of his hands, which indeed is his chief 
property, is also exclusively his own; lie 
is at liberty to ewploy it under voluntary 
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govenants for such periods and in such 
ways as his own judgment may direct, and 
the circumstances of his family may re- 
quite ; and im whatever degree bis indus- 
try and ingenuity may be superior to those 
of his competitors, in the same proportion 
may he expect to be rewarded with su- 
perior comforts, and, in process of time, to 
be elevated to the performance of supe- 
rior duties. In many of these capacities 
and relations, some degree of mental cul- 
tivation is necessary to distinguish and to 
seenre what is due to himself: and in 
others, mach strength of moral discipline 
is required to preserve his integrity and 
honesty in his dealings with his employers, 
and to guide him in his conduct to the 
State. Above all, it is important that he 
should be made to kirow and feel the aw- 
ful lesson, which Christianity strongly in- 
culcates, that whatever portion of politi 
cal power or moral influence he may pos- 
sess, he holds only in trust, as a part of 
that talent which is committed to his 
care, and for which he will one day be ac- 
countable at the tribunal of our common 
Saviour and Judge. ‘ Despotism, sincere 
unalloyed despotism,’ says a learned Pre- 
late of our Church, ‘ is the only form of 
Government, which may with safety to 
itself neglect the Education of the Poor. 
The schemes of Nature and Providence 
are too deeply laid to be overthrown by 
man’s impolicy. It is contrary to the or- 
der of Nature, it is repugnant to the de- 
crees of Providence, and therefore the 
thing shall never be, that civil liberty 
should long maintain its ground among a 
people disqualified by ignorance and pro- 
fligacy for the use and enjoyment of it. 
Hence ‘the greatest danger threatens every 
constitution, when by a neglect of a due 
culture of the infant mind, barbarism and 
irreligion are suffered to overrun the 
lower orders.’— Unhappy, therefore, and 
unwise would that free nation be, which 
by a hazardous experiment should attempt 
to take refuge iv ignorance, from the ter- 
rors of sedition, The calm produced by 
such a remedy would be deceitful and 
transitory: the evil thus avoided for a 
time, would soon appear ina more terrific 
shape, and the degraded people, no longer 
capable of rational liberty, would inevit- 
ably lend themselves as the blind or wil- 
ling instruments for the establishment of 
despotism or anarchy. _ In vain would the 
barriers, which cultivated minds and civi- 
lized manners among the higher and mid- 
de ranks naturally raise against such ex- 
cesses, be opposed ; ignoranee and immo- 
tality would rush upon them like a flood, 
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and sweep them away with a force as ir+ 
resistible as it would be calamitous. 

“9. The peculiar excellence of that 
admirable stractare of Society established 
in this country consists not, as we. all 
know, in equality of rights and privileges ; 
which, under the free and varied exertious 
of the human powers would be neither 
practicable nor desirable ; but in that sin- 
gular coherence and adaptation of its se- 
veral parts, by whielt many classes and 
ranks of men, rising in orderly gradation, 
and melting as it were into each other, 
through the lightest shades of difference 
—united by a common interest, and ce- 
mented by Christian charity,—compose 
together one solid, well compacted, and 
harmonious whole—presenting a scheme 
as beautiful in theory, as it is valuable in 
practice, and productive of a far greater 
sum of utility and happiness, than is at- 
tainable under any other form. In this 
Society every one feels a sympathy not 
only for the persons of his own class, but 
for those of every other, and for the 
whole: for as no one is so secure in the 
possession of wealth or estimation, but 
that by imprudence or misfortune, or even 
by the extension of his family or connec- 
tions, he, or those belonging to him, may 
be numbered with the class below ; so on 
the other hand, no one is so fixed and 
rooted to the station in which he is born, 
as to be excluded from the cheering hope 
that, by the fair-and well directed exertion 
of his own industry and talents, he may 
rise *to those above. To preserve this 
Constitution entire and practically ade- 
quate to all the advantages it confers, it 
is essential, and in other respects equit- 
able, that whenever any great and de- 
cided change, for the betier, shall have 
taken place im the ranks above, éach of 
the lower, in his place and order; and in 
dne proportion, should partake of the im- 
provement too. Upon this ground we 
may venture to affirm, that the time 
chosen by the opponents of the Education 
of the Poor, is in the highest degree ill 
considered and unpropitious ; for when, 
from various causes, a great change has 
confessedly taken place, both in the ex- 
tent and variety of the knowledge placed 
within the reach of those who are immes 
diately above the lowest,—at such a mo- 
ment it is proposed that all the éfforts 
made for the Education of the Poor should 
be abandoned; and that by a strange in- 
version of the natural order of things, 
while others rise, the Poor alone should be 
degraded. And what is this, but to dis- 
turb and to subvert that harmony of So- 
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ciety from which so much strength and 
beauty bave been derived to us—to ren- 
der the poor an isolated, a disjointed, and 
a barbarous class; to diminish the enjoy- 
ment of their state, and to increase the 
difficulty of rising from it ;—to weaken, in 
fine, the great pillars of Society at their 
very basement, and to endanger the safety 
and stability of that noble Fabric, which 
has been so long the source of admiration 
to other countries, and of prosperity to 
our own,” Otter’s Sermon, p. 16. 


Nothing can be better, or more 
appropriate, than this: but surely 
it shews that the occupations and 
pleasures of the higher ranks are 
not so entirely inconsistent with 
those: of the lower, as Mr. Otter 
would lead us to believe. The proud 
place which the poor man occupies 
in the English Constitution; being 
*‘his own guardian and director,” 
and amenable only to the law; hold- 
ing in his own hands the means of 
his own comfort and advancement, 
and “ never excluded from the 
cheering hope that. by the fair and 
well directed exertion of his own 
industry and talents he may rise ‘“‘ to 
a higher situation,” is, as it appears 
to us at least, a proof that he is per- 
fectly capable of enjoying and im- 
proving the most beneficial occupa- 
tions, and the most rational plea- 
sures of the rich. A manual of 
the laws by which he holds his pri- 
vileges, a brief history of the events 
by which those privileges were ob- 
tained, and a comparison of that his- 
tory with the fate of less favoured 
nations and ages, might strve to 
quicken and to regulate the exer- 
tions of the lower orders; and they 
afford the commonest, and not least 
useful, subject for the contempla- 
tion of the higher. The elements 
of science not only might be known, 
but are known by the manufacturing 
labourer; and it is seldom that he 
makes that advance in the scale of 
society to which Mr, Otter admits 
that he mays always aspire, without 
having paid considerable attention 
to scientific pursuits, and made a 
degree of practical progress in them 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 22. 
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which is not easily attained. The 
pleasures and the benefits of teflec- 
tion and enquiry, are confined to no 


order or class. Mr. Otter strongly 
states the importance of inducing 
the poor to cultivate these habits, 
and thus virtually admits them to the 
pleasures and occupations of the 
higher classes of society. 

In saying this, we are ready to ad- 
mit the truth of the propositions 
which are sustained by the high au- 
thorities of Burke and Malthus, and 
we think nothing can be more im- 
portant than to let such reasoning as 
the following be circulated as exten» 
sively as possible, among all orders 
of the commonwealth. 


“The evil to which I allude is the 
pressure upon the property of the land 
through the medium of the poor rates, It 
is known to all who hear me (for there 
are few to whom the subject is not unp- 
happily familiar), that a Committee of the 
House of Commons, selected from the 
most able and experienced of its members, 
in matters of this description, after sitting 
from day to day, and from session to ses- 
sion, have at last terminated their labours, 
with the virtual acknowledgment that no 
legislative remedy can be devised for this 
inveterate disorder, which has any chance 
of reconciling the conflicting opinions of 
the House: and, what is extremely im- 
portant to our present subject, that no 
palliative can be expected, excepting from 
the improved habits and understanding of 
the poor themselves, combined with ju- 
dicions parish regulations. An observa- 
ticn to the same purport was made long 
ago, by one of the most eloquent States- 
men of our time: * Teach the Poor Pa- 
tience, Labour, Frugality, and Religion; 
all the rest is downright franti*,’ In the 
same spirit, a celebrated writer on Politi- 
cal Economy asserts it as a matter capa- 
ble of the clearest démonstration, fifat 
‘there is bat one class of causes fron 
which any approaches towards a remedy 
can be rationally expected, and that eon, 
sists of whatever has a tendency to in, 
crease the prudence and foresight of the 





«“ * What Mr. Burke meats by alf the 
rest, is all weak canting lamentation over 
their condition, such as ealliig thet» fe 
onee happy Labourers, Se. Compassion, 
he adds, should be shewn in action.” 
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labouring classea*.’ This is the touch- 
stone to which every plan proposed for 
the improvement of the poor should be 

ied. Here, then, we have an avowal 
broadly and distinctly stated, upon the 
highest and most undoubted authority, 
amounting to no less than this—that the 
welfare of the community, in a point of 
vital importance to all, depends mainly 
upon the foresight and intelligence of that 
class of persons, of whom we are now 
doubting whether it be right to leave them 
in utter ignorance or not. But is it wise, 
is it politic, or even generous, to desist 
from every attempt to improve their un- 
derstandings, at the very moment we 
are expecting from them a stronger and a 
more extensive exertion of it? Can we, 
with any degree of consistency, look to 
them for the exercise of prudence in mar- 
riage, economy before and after it—the 
cultivation of an independent spirit, and a 
regard to the future—and yet refuse them 
the means by which they may be enlight- 
ened as to their real situation, and their 
real interest? Above all, can we hope to 
see them practise the Christian virtues of 
filial piety and moral restraint under their 
most trying forms, and yet deny tliem the 
best incentive and best support to every 
virtue—a knowledge of the Bible? Such 
expectations would be vain and foolish, 
and would end in worse than disappoint- 
ment. If we refuse to them those lights 
of heaven and of reason which would lead 
them, through the patient exercise of 
Christian virtue, to the gradual improve- 
ment of their state,—we must not be sur- 
prised that they should deliver themselves 
up blindly to projectors and empiries, who 
would flatter them with an easier and 
shorter method of relief, and infallibly 
conduct them to disappointment and de- 
spair.” Otter's Sermon, p. 10. 


Mr. Otter proceeds to contend, 
that the increase of Dissenters, an 
evil of considerable magnitude, will 
certainly be checked by the National 
System of Education; and passes 
from this subject to explain those 
precepts of the Gospel which bear 
more peculiarly upon the duties of 
civil subordination: Our limits will 
not permit us to follow him through 
this part of his discourse; but we 
have great pleasure in submitting the 
following brief extracts to the atten. 
tion of our readers : 


«+ * Professor Malthns,” 
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“ It is trne indeed, that the disloyal of 
our own country have sometimes been dis- 
posed to disavow this connexion with in- 
fidelity, and Christian charity would lead 
us to hope that their assertion may he cor- 
rect, But when we reflect upon the strik- 
ing resemblance in the characters of the 
demagogue and the infidel, as presented to 
us in the scenes around us—the same arro- 
gant pretensions to superior light, the same 
bold assumption of imaginary rights, the 
same vulgar contempt for every thing that 
is sacred in authority, or venerable in law, 
the same disregard of either public or 
private happiness, provided their own 
ends can be accomplished—when we ¢con- 
sider further the sympathies excited te- 
wards each other, in their respective ope- 
rations, and the mutual assistance and sup- 
port rendered in each other’s difficulties— 
above all, when we reflect upon the si- 
multaneous movements of that moral vol- 
cano, which has scattered so much dismay 
over our fair cities and fruitfal fields, burst- 
ing out into the flames of sedition in one 
place, and pouring forth the clouds and 
thickness of infidelity in another—diver- 
sified in the matter and in the form of its 
eruptions, but always pregnant with de- 
struction to every thing that is peaceful and 
sacred in the institutions of mankind—the 
cry of “‘ there is no God” in one place, 
answered by the exelamation of “ let there 
be no king” in another—these are un- 


doubted testimonies that the leaders of 


these parties are either actuated by the 
same spirit, and embarked in a common 
cause, or at least that they are attracted 
and united by a sense of mutual advantage 
in their separate pursuits.” p. 17 

“ ¢ This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another, as 1 have joved you. 
These things I command you, that ye love 
one another.’ Love then, love after the 


new commandment, is the foundation of 


the Christian scheme; love is that power- 
fal element, which entering into every 
thonght, and modifying every action of the 
Christian, bends the whole man to the ex- 
ercise of peace and good will, in all the 
relations, and under all the circumstances 
of lite; and if we add to this, humility, 
devotion to the will of God, patience, for- 
bearance, and contentment—affections set 
on things above, not on things on the 
earth—of all which virtues, our Saviour 
was the brightest pattern, and the most 
impresssive teacher—we shall have the 
character of a Christian: a character not 
only directly the reverse of that which has 
been described as belonging to the dis- 
turbers of the publie peace, but present- 
ing in the whole, and in every part of it, 
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the most impracticable ground for the ad- 
vocates of sedition to work upon, And 
although it be in trath much easier to un- 
derstand, than to imitate the perfection of 
our Lord’s example, yet all Christians are 
directed to conform to it: and in whatever 
proportion these principles enter into the 
hearts of believers, in the same degree 
must they be desirous to cultivate peace 
and good grder in society. Asa proof of 
this, we may affirm, that in the early age 
of the Church, no Christian was ever found 
in the ranks of rebellion.” Odtter’s Ser- 
mon, p. 19. 


The argument is wound up in the 
following terms, 


“ Figure to yourselves for a moment, 
the children of the poor, belonging to the 
Establishment, in a populous and active 
district, abandoned in their childhood to 
ignorance by their natural protectors, in 
their youth liable to imbibe any informa- 
tion which accident or bad design might 
throw in their way, and without any reli- 
gious kuowledge or principles, except- 
ing what they might gather from an occa- 
sional attendance upon the Church, or 
more probably upon the Meeting. Sup- 
pose them further at an advanced period of 
their lives, in a season of distress (which 
would be more likely to occur in conse- 
quence of their ignorance), and then ex- 
posed, with this evil principle in all its 
naked deformity in their hearts, to the se- 
ductions of designing men, who should 
persuade them that the evil which they 
were suffering was owing to the miscon- 
duct of others, and that the remedy was 
in their own power. What rational hope 
could be entertained of their tranquillity 
and good conduct under such circum. 
stances? If, with all the safeguards and 
all the security which early education can 
give, danger is still to be apprehended in 
times of peril, from the hidden corruption 
of their nature, which would lead them, 
contrary to better knowledge and better 
principles, to listen to bad advice, what 
could be expected from them when they 
should be delivered, unarmed and defence- 
less, into the hands of their sedacers, and, 
what is worse, with propensities entirely 
favourable to every bad design that might 
be imparted to them? 

** Of the danger to which the poor are 
exposed in the busy and crowded scenes 
of life, from the combined effect of the 
corruption of their own hearts from with- 
m, and the evil excitements of others 
which assail them from without, the advo- 
cates of education are as strongly im- 
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pressed as their opponents; but the differ” 
ence is, that whilst the latter would plunge 
them into all the known and unknown evils 
of ignorance, in the vain hope of avoiding 
temptation, which would still meet them 
in another shape, the former are desirous 
to instruct them early in the ase of those 
spiritual weapons, which may enable them 
to contend with success in the Christian 
warfare they are afterwards destined to 
maintain, In the distresses which have 
fallen upon the poor, and in the errors:to 
which they have been led, the advocates 
of Edueation see nothing but new reasons 
for additional exertions im the support of 
a system, whieh, by the blessing of God, 
stands the fairest chance of saving their 
posterity from similar distresses, and ene 
abling them to bear patiently the evils 
which cannot be remedied.” Ofter’s Ser- 
mon, p. 37. 


The reasoning in this discourse is 
very powerfully supported by some 
useful explanatory notes, and as they 
serve to connect the subject of Mr. 
Otter’s Sermon with that of the other 
able writer, on whose work we pro- 
pose to comment, we shall extract 
one or two of them, as specimens 
of the rest. 


“* Let us consider under one view the 
principal causes, which may be supposed 
to have assisted either in producing or fo- 
menting the present discontents in the 
manufacturing districts, for the purpose 
ot observing in what manner the argu- 
ment before us applies to each. 

“1, Severe and general Distress, from 
Low Wages and Want of Employment. 

“ For this, it is at present understood, 
there is no immediate remedy, nor indeed 
any mitigation, excepting from the Pa- 
tience of the Poor and the Kindness of the 
Rich. 

“2, The effect of Seditious Writings 
and Speeches, which have produced an ap- 
titude to receive bad Impressions in the 
present Distress. 

*« 3. Facility of Communication from 
common employments, Reading Clubs, 
Societies, &c, 

“4, Defective State of Society, 

“5, Want of Management and Fru 
gality, 

“« Now it is obvious that in every one of 
these cases, the tendency of Religious 
Education is either to do away the Evil 
altogether, or to mitigate the effects of it 
where it cannot be cured. 

“1. Christian Instruction supplies the 
4L2 
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strongest motives for Patience and Resig- 
nation under Difficulties. 

“ 2. It affords the best Security against 
the Seduetions of Designing Men. 

* 3. It diminishes the quantity of bad 
Passion, and softens the effect of it. 

“4. It teaches every man to be con- 
tented with his station, and shews that 
the truest Happiness is to be found in the 
enjoyment of Christian Faith and Hope, 
and in the treasure of'a good Conscience. 

“5. It teaches Independence, Indus- 
try, and Frugality, upon the soundest 
principles and under the most awful sanc- 
tions, and thereby cuts off the strongest 
source of discontent. On the other hand, 
there is only one case in which Education 
can at all aggravate the Evil, viz. 2d, and 
we haye slewn sufficiently how that is 
more than compensated by the other ad- 
vantages attending it. 

“I have said nothing of the habits of 
Order, Decency, and Docility, which it 
gives, for they are evidently advantageous 
in all; but L am desirous to observe, that 
seasons of severe distress are very rarely 
favourable to wholesome Instruction, and 
on this account it is most important to 
look to the rising generation.” Otter’s 
Sermon, p.33, Note. 


This summary is at once compre- 
hensive and concise. And the fol- 
lowing note contains a remark which 
we do not remember to have seen; 
and which plainly shews the advan- 
tages which may be expected tw re- 
sult from putting the poor in full 
possession of Mr, Calvert's argu- 
ment. 


“It appears clearly, from a variety of 
testimony, that a large portion of the 
distressed people assembled at different 
times for political purposes in the north, 
were deluded with the notion, that the 
Parliamentary Reform they were instruct- 
ed to demand, would infallibly restore to 
them the happy times and high wages, 
which were the natural objects of their re- 
gret; and this not by a circuitous process, 
which was finally to terminate in such a 
result, but as a direct and immediate con- 
sequence; and if any thing were wanting 
‘to coufirm this testimony, we might refer 
to the explanation, given in the defence 
upon the late Trial at York, of the In- 
scription upon one of the Banners— 
* Equal Representation, or Death,—viz. 
that if this object were not obtained, the 
people would die of starvation—which 
explanation, whether it be the true one 
or not, shews plainly, how familiar such a 
connection of ideas was supposed to be in 
the minds of the persons engaged in those 
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meetings. What might have been the 

consequence, if the people had obtaine: 

their object, and found themselves more 

distressed than before? It is the obser- 

vation of one of the wisest of men, that 

the danger of discontent im any govern- 
ment is not te be measared by the ques- 
tion whether it be just or unjust: and we 
may add, that when the distress is real, 
misapprehensions respecting the remedy 
have a strong tendency to aggravate both 
the discontent and the danger. To affirm, 
generally, that in a great state, nothing 
should at any time be altered or super- 
added, argues, assuredly, a want of can- 
dour or of knowledge ; but, I confess, it is 
difficult not to suspect violently the virtue 
of that Reform, which should found itself 
upon the grossest delusion, emanate from 
the lowest of the people, and be directed 


by the demagogues who mislead them.’ ’ 


Oitter’s Sermon, p.1, Note. 

It must be admitted indeed, by 
all candid observers and reasoners, 
that a false view of the consequences 
to be produced by a revolution is the 
great secret by which the demago- 
gue operates upon the minds of the 
people. And for this view Mr, Cal- 
vert proposes to substitute sounder 
opinions; by convincing his readers, 
in the words of his text, that “ The 
rich and poor meet together; the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” 
Prot. xxii. 2. 

He sets out by reminding us of 
the love of variety and gradation, 
which the Creator has manifested in 
his inanimate works, and infers that 
there can therefore be no ground for 
ustonishment at witnessing similar 
variety in the rational world. The 
different orders of intellectual be- 
ings, with which Revelation makes 
us acquainted, and the disproportion 
in the mental endowments of differ- 
ent individuals of our own race, are 
urged as further proofs of the Crea- 
tor's great design. The various dis- 
positions and tempers of men, the 
inequality with which health and 
strength are portioned out among 
them, and the vast distance between 
the national advantages of different 
people, prove still more conclusively 
that it never was the intention of the 
Almighty to place mankind on an 
equal footing. 

“ But the distinctions of fortune, atis- 
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ing as they do, from the institutions of 
society, and not immediately from the 
nature of man, do not carry with them the 
same evidence at first view of the arrange- 
ment of an ail-wise and good being. A 
little consideration, however, willsatisty us, 
that this is not a correct view of the sub- 
ject. 

“ That man was designed for society 
will hardly be denied.—Every thing within 
us, and around us, abundantly proves it. 
But society could not exist without the 
institution of property.—I mean to any 
extent, or for any beneficial purpose. We, 
therefore, conclude that the institution of 
property, being necessary to the welfare 
and well-being of mankind, must be agree- 
able to the will, and must have been the 
intention of that benevolent Being, who 
made us what we are, It is, therefore, 
mediately, thongh not immediately of 
God's appointment, and is upheld, in ad- 
dition to the safeguard of human laws by 
his authority. In violating the sanctuary 
of property, we offend not only against 
man, but also against his Maker. 

Now one effect of the establishment of 
property will be its unequal division. This 
will follow as a consequence from the laws 
securing to every man, (so far at least as 
is consistent with the well-being and sup- 
port of the community at large) the ex- 
clusive possession and absolute disposal of 
the fruits of his own care and industry ; 
without which security, property would 
cease to deservethe name. The inequality, 
thereby induced, though it has its incon- 
veniences, is that which coustitutes the 
chief value of property. It is the desire 
of progressive advancement in society, 
which keeps in movement the vast machine 
of human industry,—Take away this sti- 
mulus, and life would be listless and unoc- 
cupied, and so far miserable, 

“< This inequality, we moreover contend, 
is a necessary consequence of the institu- 
tion itself, and unavoidably arises from the 
difference observable in the characters and 
conduct of individuals; the foundation of 
which is laid in the very principles of 
luman nature, and clearly indicates the 
will of our Creator.—Had God designed 
that equality, which is the idle dream of 
some modern reformers, he would have 
made sure of his purpose by creating all 
men at first equal: he would have given 
them the same talents, the same strength, 
the same dispositious: he would have 
placed them in circumstances so far simi- 
lar, as to lead to the formation of the same 
habits and character. 

“ But constituted as mankind actually 
are, supposing the visiovary scheme of 
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equality realized, Low. long, we may ask, 
would it continue? Would the value and 
effects of talents, of diligence, of care and 
foresight, cease to be felt? Would they 
ever be on a level with ignorance and stu- 
pidity, idleness and profligacy?—-That 
equality, then, or any approximation to it, 
which as been held out to inflame the pas- 
sions, and mislead the judgment of the 
lower orders, is not practicable, is not 
desirable, is not attainable.—If by any 
revolutionary convulsion it should exist for 
a moment, the next moment it would be 
destroyed. 

*€ Objections, we are well aware may be 
started to the established order of pro- 
perty, which however weak in themselves, 
find willing advocates among. those, who 
imagine that they have an immediate inte- 
rest in a different order of things. Al- 
though it be difficult to gain access to the 
understanding, when prejudices and pas- 
sions oppose themselves to conviction ; 
yet the attempt to shew the fallacy of 
some of these objections, as it connects 
itself with the subject now under con- 
sideration, and the circumstances of the 
times in which we live, may not prove al- 
together useless.” Calvert’s Sermons, p. 4. 


The first objection is, that while 
some men are scarcely possessed 
of the necessaries of life, others 
have more than they can possibly 
enjoy; and the answer is, that if 
every one had just enough and no- 
thing to spare, the first calamity that 
befell an individual would cause him 
to perish for want. The second ob- 
jection is, that property may still be 
too much accumulated in the hands 
of afew. The answer admits that 
this is possible, though highly it- 
probable; for ‘* Riches make them- 
selves wings and fly away,” and un- 
less the laws encourage the pros- 
pective avarice of individuals, by 
enabling them to entail their wealth 
indefinitely upon their posterity, 
sooner or later the stores treasured 
up will come into circulation, and 
may afford a seasonable supply when 
other resources fail. On the two 
next objections Mr. Calvert shall 
speak for himself, 

*“ Again, we sometimes hear riches 
spoken of, as if not barely the possession, 
but the enjoyment of them were limited 
to their owners, The weakuess of this 
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objection is sufficiently apparent, when 
we see them applied to purposes of be- 
neficence and charity, Sut, however 
praiseworthy such appropriation may be, 
we shall much under-rate their value, if we 
suppose this the full amount of their bene- 
ficial and salutary effects, It is indirectly 
as the recompence of diligence and talent, 
that their main importance should be esti- 
mated.—The productions of art, which 
adorn the mansions of the great, the splen- 
dour of their establishments, the luxuries 
of their tables, all derive theiy value from 
the labour that is expended upon them. 
In their progress and preparation, inge- 
nuity is discovered, industry rewarded, 
and poverty relieved. In ministering to 
the artificial wants of a single affluent in- 
dividual, how many families find employ- 
ment, and subsistence, and comfort! How 
many are made happy by the diffusion of 
that wealth, which often fails to confer 
happiness on its possessor !—The rich may 
not always contemplate this effect :—they 
may frequently not look beyond their own 
personal gratification; but the public are 
not the less benefited thereby. The bene- 
fit results from 
society.— Wealth cannot be enjoyed by 
its owner without the participation of 
others. 

** Nor, lastly, is there any thing (as it 
is sometimes objected) in the circumstances 
of the rich and poor, when riglitly con- 
sidered, which tends to alienate them from 
each other.—On the contrary, they are 
closely united together by ties of mutual 
connection and dependence. Their rela- 
tive stations afford scope for the exercise 
of those kind offices, which, whilst they 
constitute no inconsiderable part of our 
moral trial, promote the charities and 
sweeten the enjoyment of life. 

“ But to return :—an unequal distribu- 
tion of property appears from what has 
been before stated to be essential to the 
composition of human society; and the 
Author of our being, in having made us 
what we are, designed that it should be 
so.—We cannot resist his counsels: we 
cannot new model our nature : we must be 
content to confine our projects and our 
prospects within the sphere that he has 
allotted tous. It is the height of muad- 
ness, as well as of impiety, to quarrel with 
our destiny. After all the wild fancies 
respecting the perfectibility of our nature, 
and notwithstanding the frantic schemes 
of visionary politicians, the purpose of the 
Almighty, the word of unerring wisdom, 
that shall stand: from the beginning to 
the end of time, “‘ the rich and poor meet 
together,” 
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“It is then the will of the Almighty that 
‘the rich and poor shonld meet toge- 
ther:” but the divine word hath added for 
our comfort and instruction, “the Lord 
is the maker of them all,” 

Though he has placed them in external 
circumstances widely different, he still 
claims them equally as his creatures. 
Looking down from heaven on the children 
of men, uninfluenced by the narrow views, 
which magnify the importance of worldly 
distinctions in the eyes of short-sighted 
mortals, he regards them all as the work 
of his own hands, and, in that which con- 
stitutes the main value of existence, has 
shewed that be is no respecter of persons. 
—Happiness, which is the end and aim of his 
rational creation, his diffusive beneveleuce 
hath placed within the reach of all,—It 
is not the child of fortune: it is not nursed 
in the lap of indolence : it is not confined 
to the palaces of princes : it is not ‘ clothed 
in purple and fine linen, it ‘ fareth not 
sumptuously every day :’—Riches cannot 
purchase it; poverty does not exclude it. 
In the pursuit and the attainment of it 
‘the rich and poor meet together,’ and 
nearly on the same level, If we limit our 
views to the present world, the difference 
between them is less than may at first 
sight appear, but if we extend them to 
eternity, it vanishes altogether.— Perhaps 
if any situation be more favourable than 
another for the attainment of solid and 
permanent happiness, itis that which formed 
the subject of the pious Agur’s prayer: 
‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed 
me with food convenient for me.’ How 
large a proportion of the community is 
included in this description, it is unne- 
cessary to notice, except with the view of 
exciting our gratitude to our beneficent 
Maker, for this proof of his abundant care 
and kindness. 

* All ethical writers, who have made 
human happiness the subject of their en- 
quiries are agreed in the conclusion, that 
it depends more on the gifts of nature, 
which are distributed promiscuously, and 
the use we make of them, than on those 
of fortune. No deep insight into the prin- 
ciples of our nature, no laborious process 
of reasoning is required to establish this 
truth. It lies open to common obser- 
vation and experience.—Taking these as 
our guides, we may affirm, that happiness 
in the main, consists in engagement and 
employment ;—in health ;—in well regu- 
lated desires; in the exercise of the social 
affections ;—and in the formation of simple 
and virtuous habits.—It is, therefore, in a 
great degree, independent of the outward 
circumstances of mapkind.—We do not 
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mean to affirm that it is possible in a state 
of absolute privation and suffering, for men 
to be happy, or that they should look upon 
external things with stoical apathy. Such 
paradoxes the heathen plulosophers may 
inculcate, but they form no part of Chris- 
tian morality. What we contend, is, that 
with reference to the subject now under 
our notice, the main constituents of human 
happiness are placed within the reach of 
all, and that through all the gradations of 
fortune from the highest to the lowest, it is 
attainable by all, if they be not wanting to 
themselves.” Calvert's Sermons, p. 8. 


The second Sermon having reca- 
pitulated the contents of the first, 
and further reminded us of the im- 
possibility of carrying an equal dis- 
tribution of property into effect, 
without the most destructive strug- 
gle, proceeds to remind us of the 
comfort that may be derived from 
remembering, that though ‘the rich 
aud poor meet together,” yet “ the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” 


‘“* He claims them alike as his creatures, 
and in that, which constitutes the main 
value of existence, has shewn that he is 
‘no respecter of persons. ‘¢ The rich he 
regardeth no more than the poor; for they 
are all the work of his hands.’ Happiness, 
which is the end and aim of his rational 
creation, {that degree of it, | mean, which 
is befitting onr present station), has been 
placed by him within the reach of all. In 
the pursuit and attainment of it, ‘ the rich 
aud poor meet together,’ and nearly on the 
same footing. Riches, we grant, may pro- 
cure for us a wider range of sensual grati- 
fication; may exempt us from those labo- 
rious pursuits which constitute the or- 
dinary and 
the great bulk of mankind, Buta life of 
indolence and pleasure is not a happy 
life. The professed votaries of pleasure 
find their schemes of enjoyment end in dis- 
appointment: whilst a life of torpor and 
inactivity is almost insapportable: full of 
imaginary cares, and anxieties, and wants, 
which lie beyond the reach of removal or 
alleviation.” Calvert's Sermons, p. 17. 


And if these considerations prove 
that even in the present life only, the 
Almighty may be reasonably pro- 
nounced no respecter of persons, 
how much will our conviction of that 
truth be strengthened, if we take 
into the acount the whole of our 
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being, and all that God has done for 
us ¢ 


* The word of God teaches us, that this 
world was not designed for a place of per- 
mament abode.—We have here ‘ no abid- 
ding city”—‘ We are only strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth’ It is a place of 
trial and probation; a school for traiving 
us up for heaven. And its adaptation to 
this purpose is worthy ofits divine Author, 
There is just enough satisfaction and enjoy- 
meut mixed up with it to make life toler- 
able, and to satisfy us, that the Maker of it 
had our ultimate happiness in view: at the 
same time, so much vexation and trouble, 
as Ought in reason to wean our affections 
from it, and make us look forward to a 
future state for that felicity which is not 
attainable in this——A greater degree of 
happiness would probably have defeated 
the object of God's moral government. 
We might have thought less of another 
world, and made less preparations to se- 
cure our interests in it. Even as the world 
is at present constituted, we find that it 
has more attractions than consist with the 
safety of imperfect virtue.—On the other 
hand, if the degree of misery had been 
much greater, life might have been insup- 
portable, and the hopes of mercy extin- 
guished: if mach less, we might have pre- 
sumed too far on the benevolence of the 
Deity, and forgotten his justice, 

‘*We cannot, therefore, with reasoncom- 
plaioa, that God has not made us happier 
here than we are, We should bear in mind 
that his main design, in the present stage 
of our being, is not to make us happy, 
but holy. Holiness is a previous and ne- 
cessary qualification for the attainment and 
enjoyment of everlasting liappiness here- 
after.—If then, he has placed us in cir- 
camstances favourable for our thus quali- 
fying ourselves, he has effectually consulted 
our most important interests, 

‘“* Now this view, which religion gives 
us of our present condition and future 
prospects, introduces the distinctions of 
fortune to us under a cliaracter very differ- 
ent from that, in which we have hitherto 
considered tiem. The question now is, 
not how far they are compatible with the 
enjoyments of the present life, but how far 
they affect our happiness through eternity, 
If the rich and poor be placed by their 
Maker in circumstances of trial equally 
favourable, a few temporary advantages or 
incouveniences (even admitting them to 
be more considerable than they really are) 
ought not greatly to elate or disturb the 
candidates for immortality.—IFf we be ear- 
nestly engaged in the work of our salvation, 
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these unequal and transitory allotments will 
be deemed of very inferior importance. 
Whether rich or poor, OUr main Concern 
will be ‘ to lead a quiet life in all godliness. 
—For godliness with contentment is great 
gain: for we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certaim we can carry 
nothing out: and having food and raiment, 
we should therewith be content.’ 

“ Knowing that weare only ‘ strangers 
and pilgrims’ here, we shall turn our chief 
attention to that country to which we 
belong, and towards which we direct our 
steps.—We shall not distress ourselves 
about our temporary accommodations, 
‘Travellers expect not the comforts of home, 
whilst on the road, They bear with in- 
conveniences and hardships in the pros~ 
pect of their being of short continuance, 
and as calculated to heighten the relish 
for their futare enjoyments.” Calvert's 
Sermons, p. 18. 


The person, character, and life of 
our Redeemer, afford another proof 
of the mercy of our Maker to those 
of low estate. He that appeared in 
the humble garb of poverty; he that 
associated with the poor, and chose 
his apostles from among them; he 
that represented it as a distiuguish- 
ing mark of his office, that he 
preached the Gospel to the poor, 
proves abundantly that their por- 
tions in the present life cannot have 
been assigned them without a view to 
their chief and ultimate good. 


“ But independently of these inferences, 
and of the express promise of our Saviour, 
we have direct proof of the fatherly care 
of God for every branch of the universal 
family of mankind in the present life, 
deducible from the character of the religion, 
and the influence which it was designed to 
have on the principles and condact of its 
members. 

“ Christianity was ushered into the world 
with the glad tidings of ‘ Peace on earth 
and good will towards men ;' not less in a 
temporal than in a spiritual seuse.—It may 
with jastice be called a religion of love: 
of love, not only in the plan and execution 
of the wonderful scheme of our redemp- 
tion, but also in the spirit and tendency of 
its institutions, doctrines, and duties. We 
cannot contemplate any part of this plan 
without admiring and adoring him, who 
hath done and suffered so much for us. 
‘We love him because he first loved us.’ 
But further, whoever runs may read in the 
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gospel, that next to the love of God, that 
of our neighbour is repeatedly enjoined, 
They are said to be inseparable; and the 
second is deduced as a consequence from 
God's love towards us, * If Christ so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.’ 

“ Now consider, I beseech you, the ex- 
tent and operation of Christian love. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour—‘ it 
cannot (in the words of a pious prelate *) 
work him ill; it cannot injare him in his 
person, his bed, his property, or his cha- 
racter: it eannot so much as conceive a 
desire for any thing that belongs to him. 
{[t not only worketh him no ill; but it 
must work for him all the good in its 
power. Is he hungry? It will give him 
meat. Is he thirsty? It will give him 
drink.. Is he naked? It will clothe him. 
Is he sick ? It will visit him. Is he sor- 
rowful? It will comfort him. Is he in 
prison? It will go to him, and if possible 
bring him out, Upon this ground wars 
must for ever cease among nations, dis- 
sensions of every kind amovg smaller 
societies, and the individuals that com- 
pose them, All must be peace, because 
all would be love. And thus would every 
end of the incarnation be accomplished : 
* good will to men, peace on earth, and to 
God on high glory from both,’ 

** But Christianity has not only a ten- 
dency to improve the temporal condition of 
mankind, and especially of the lower orders 
of the community, but has in a very consi- 
derable degree actually produced this effect 
In proof of this position, | appeal to the 
decided superiority which Christian coune 
tries enjoy, over those which are still im- 
mersed in heathen darkness: a superiority 
not merely in science, literature, and the 
liberal arts; but in legislation, in govern- 
ment, and in all the essential conveniences 
and comforts of life. In our own country 
more particularly, where religion has been 
less debased by superstition and perverted 
by fanaticism, its beneficial inflaenee may 
be traced and felt thronghout the whole 
frame of society. It has readered.the dis- 
tinctions of fortune less invidious, by teach- 
ing both the rich and poor that the Lord 
is the Redeemer, as well as the maker of 
them all, It has * brought dewn the high 
looks of the proud,’ and ‘ raised the poor 
out of the dust.’ It would ill become a 
disciple of Christ to treat the poor with 
contumely or contempt: for theirs is a 
state which has been *‘ dignified by the 
cwice and sanctified by the participation of 
his Saviour.’ 





“* Bishop Herne,” 
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“If then, it be true, (as a celebrated 
writer * has remarked) ‘ that human life 
is more embittered by attronts, than in- 
juries,” how much, eyen in this respect, 
are the poor indebted, to the example and 
doctrines of their Lord. but Christianity 
has done more. It guards them from in- 
juries, as well as protects them from insults. 
It has infused its spirit into the legislature. 
It is embodied in the constitution. Its 
sacred principles are recoguized throughout 
the whole system of our jurisprudence, and 
although the eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong exist in the nature of things, 
and are indelibly impressed on the con- 
sciences of men, yet the authoritative 
voice of revelation, and its powerful sane- 
tions are required, to guide the decisions 
and to regulate the conduct of beings frail 
and fallible as we are. Hence it is that 
civil blessings in this Christian country are 
dispensed and diffused through every class 
of the community, with an impartiality and 
in a degree, which we look for in vain in 
other countries,—Nor does the influence of 
our religion stop here. To a legislature 
enlightened, and directed by the spirit of 
the Gospel, in co-operation with the bene- 
volent exertions of pious individuals, we 
owe the establishment and support of a 
pure and apostolical church: an institution 
essential to the preservation and extension 
of our holy religion: by whose ministers 
the oracles of God are expounded, its 
truth vindicated, its purity preserved, and 
its sacraments administered. LEffectual 
provision has thus been made for tle reli- 
gious instruction of those who might other- 
wise have perished ‘ for lack of knowledge.’ 

“We may further notice, in proof of the 
benevolent character of our religion, the 
unprecedented exertions now making to 
extend to all the treasures of the gospel, 
by the circulation of the Seriptures, and 
the no less praise-worthy efforts to train 
up the rising generation in the way they 
should go, by placing within their reach 
the incalculable advantages of a Christian 
education. 

“ Lastly we may add to this account, as 
springing from the same source, the institu- 
tions, which have for their object the re- 
lief of our suffering brethren. ‘These are 
too numerous to be here specified, and too 
obvious and important to require it. We 
trust that the persons, for whose benefit 
they were designed, are fully sensible of 
their value, and thankful to God, for 
* having put into the hearts of his faithful 
people good desires, and enabled them to 
bring the same to good effect.’ 





“* Dr. Paley.” 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 22. 
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“The view we have taken of the sub- 


ject now before us, suggests conisderations 


of duty, as well as reasons for contentment. 
If both in the constitution and redemption 
of the world the Deity has manifested the 
teelings of an indulgent parent for the nni- 
versal family, we should be careful not to 
thwart the purposes of his goodness by 
refusing to act the part of dutiful and 
affectionate children, Above all, we ex- 
hort the poor, in these times of innovation 
and delusion, * to hold fast the profession 
of their faith without wavering.’ We have 
shewn Low great an interest both here anu 
hereafter they have in the reiigiou whieh 
they profess. Let them not suffer the 
wily adversary, who now ‘ walketh aboat, 
seeking whom he may devonr, to rob 
them of ‘ the hope that isin them.’ Let 
them mark those who strive to alienate 
their hearts from God their Saviour, and 
avoid them. We give this connsel out of 
pure, unfeigned aflection for them, Caris- 
tianity itself, now matured and established, 
has nothing to dread from the rude shock 
of ridicule and blasphemy. ‘It is built 
upon a rock, and the gates of hell shail 
never prevail against it.’ It was assailed 
in its infancy by every engine, which the 
power, the wit, and the malice of his 
enemies could bring to bear against it. 
But in spite of their machinations, and in 
the face of the most appalling perseeution, 
it made its way rapidly in the world, and 
triumphed over every opposition, Although 
many may have embraced the faith of 
Christ rather on authority than argument, 
let them not suppose that arguments are 
wanting to evince its truth and excellence. 
Let them weigh well the practical proofs 
that are before them. Let them ‘ try the 
Spirits’ by their Saviour’s rule. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ That religion, 
which the greatest, the wisest, and the best 
of men, in all ages since its introduction, 
have adorned by their lives, have esta- 
blished by their writings, and recom- 
mended by their faith, carries on the face 
of it convincing evidence of its divine 
origin. Though destitute of scientific at- 
tuinments, they may safely steer their 
vessel by that chart, which has conducted 
so many mariners ‘to the haven 
they would be.’ 

“ We exhort the rich, also, to bear in 
mind on what terms, and for what pur- 
poses, they were blessed with the good 
things of the present world, They are 
stewards only of God’s bounty, and will 
one day be called upon to give an account 
of their stewardship. Their riches were 
not conferred upon them to be hoarded in 
selfishness or consumed in sensuality ; but for 
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the nobler purpose of relieving the tem- 
poral wants, and promoting the spiritual 
interests, of their indigent brethren. 

“ We live in times, when the evils of 
life press heavily on the lower orders of 
the community, and when more than or- 
dinary exertions and sacrifices are required 
on the part of the rich, to enable them to 
bear up under the weight of their priva- 
tions and sufferings. I trust that, in this 
crisis of society, an appeal to their humane 
and charitable feelings, as men and as 
Christians, in behalf of their necessitous 
brethren, will not be made in vain.” Cal- 
vert’s Sermons, p. 23. 


If it be necessary to add any 
thing to these excellent remarks, it 
must merely be to express a wish 
that they were earnestly and fami- 
liarly pressed upon the minds of the 
poor; especially in those places 
where their alienation from the up- 
per ranks is most visible, and their 
submission to the demagogue most 
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complete. This has occurred, as 
Mr. Otter remarks, wherever the 
poor are assembled in large masses 
by themselves, without any ade- 
quate mixture of ranks. In such 
situations the sufferings of the dis- 
tressed are not alleviated by the ad- 
vice or the benefactions of the 
opulent ; and no link seems to sub- 
sist between the different classes of 
society. Such links were originally 
formed by nature ; religion is always 
ready to strengthen and encrease 
them; and civil government is in- 
attentive to its most indispensable 
duty, if it does not labour in the 
same cause, Let the rich be en- 
couraged to persevere in educating 
the poor; and to reason and remon- 
strate with them after the manner 
of the discourses under review, and 
the most important advantages will 
speedily accrue, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 


Annual Meeting of the Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Association, 


THE annual meeting of the above 
mentioned association took place at 
Taunton, on Tuesday, August 22d, 
when several of the clergy from the 
different associated districts having 
met the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Taunton at the Town Hall, a 
procession was formed from thence 
to St. Mary Magdalen’s Church. 
Morning Prayer having been read 
by the Rev. Mr. Bower, Vicar of 
Taunton, a most excellent and im- 
pressive discourse in aid of the ob- 
jects of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Street Escott, after 
which a collection was made at the 
church door, The members of the 
Society then returned, attended by 
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a party of its friends to the Town 
Hall, where the Archdeacon having 
taken the chair, a very satisfactory 
report of the proceedings of the 
Association during the last year was 
read by the Rey, T, A, Salmon, 
Diocesan Secretary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The report was followed by the 
passing of sundry resolutions relative 
to the institution of parochial and 
domestic libraries, &c. ; one of which 
was prefaced by the Rev. W. B. 
Whitehead, acting secretary of the 
Bath district, with an energetic ex- 
position of the objects of the Asso. 
ciation, 

The business, of the day being 
concluded, upwards of twenty. per- 
sons partook of a social repast at 
the Castle Inn, after which the party 
broke up early in the evening. 

It was announced that the next 
annual meeting of the Association 
would take plage at Bath, 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 


Extracts from Report continued, 


“ Cape Breton 

“ The Rev. Hibbert Brithéy, Missionary 
at Sidney, Cape Breton, reports, that the 
Church has lately been prepared to a 
certainextent ; but without assistance from 
government, of which hopes are entertain- 
ed, the building will be incomplete. The 
following extract from his journal will in 
some measure detail the nature of his du- 
ties:—* Monday, June 14, Embarked in 
a flat, and rowed seven miles to a place 
called the Forks ; from thence walked six 
miles to the Portage, hired an open sail 
boat ; remained all night sitting in the 
boat without cover.—Tuesday, 15th, Ar- 
rived at St. Peter’s; left at day-break the 
following morn; the next day reached Ari- 
ehat in a birch-bark canoe; on his return 
proceeded to Mire, Louisburg, and Gab- 
baraus, officiating ouce or twice each day, 
according to custom, when travelling ; the 
latter place had never been visited by a 
minister of any description ; baptized 62 
persons. Since the capture of Louisburg 
ia 1758, the old French roads have become 
a forest again, and the present roads are 
scarcely passable ; on his return, his horse 
broke through the bridge, and he was 
placed in a very perilous situation. The 
Society had expressed a readiness to ap- 
point a second Missionary in the island, 
but difficulties have occurred in the selec- 
tion of a proper place of residence, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar circumstances of 
the island: it is probable some of them 
may soon be removed, by the division of 
the ifland into parishés, when arrangements 
will be made for the supply of additional 
spiritual assistance.” 

“© Upper Canada. 

« At the instance of the Bishop of Que- 
bec, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart has 
been appointed Missionary for visiting in 
rotation those townships which are not yet 
prepared for an establishment ; great ad- 
vantages may be derived from appointments 
of this nature, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, When new settle- 
ments are daily forming in various parts of 
the provinces, consisting of emigrants from 
England, whose attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Church may be confirmed by 
the attention thus manifested towards their 
Spiritual wants, Independently of this ar- 
rangement, new Missions have been open- 
ed at Belleville, Perth, Aubigny, Ambherst- 
burg, Ernest Town, Hamilton, Upper Ca- 
nada, and the appointments filled by 
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Messrs. Thompson, Harris, Burrage, Rolph, 
Stoughton, and M‘Cawley, respectively ; 
in the Lower Province, Gaspe, Drum- 
mondville, Chambly, have been erected 
into Missions, and Messrs. Suddard, Wood, 
and Parkin, are now residing at those 
places, 

“ The Rev. Mr. Knagg is placed at Stan- 
stead as a temporary measure, and the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson supplies the place of 
Dr. Stewart at Hatley. Great exertions 
have been made throughout the province 
in the erection of Churches and Parsonage- 
houses; and the Society have observed, 
with infinite satisfaction, an increasing zeal 
for religion, and a growing attachment to 
the Church. ‘The measures which were 
adopted last year, for the erection of pa- 
rishes, and the endowments of Churches, 
wherever clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land are established, will secure the esta. 
blishment on such foundations as may be 
productive of the best effects. 

“ The manifest advantages which have 
been derived from the introduction of the 
national system ef education in the pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brnnswick, 
have excited a similar spirit of improve- 
ment at Quebec, and the Society have not 
withheld their assistance. A salary of 
2001. has been granted for the term of 
three years for the school-master and mis- 
tress, which will enable the trustees of the 
school to devote the whole of their funds 
to the erection of suitable premises for the 
accommodation of several hundred chil- 
dren, which a population of 12,000 cannot 
fail to present, as destitute of tle meaus of 
education from any private resources. _ 

“ The Rey. Robert Addison, Missionary 
at Niagara, reports, that he had transmit- 
ted by Colonel Grant, of the 70th regi- 
ment, some observations prepared by Mr. 
Norton, onthe subject of civilizing the native 
Indians, Some impediments have checked 
the progress of the translations in conse- 
quence of the removal of the printer ;—at 
a meeting with Mr. Norton, which he has 
proposed, it is hoped these difficulties will 
be removed. 

“ The Rev, Salter Mountain, Mission- 
ary at Cornwall, writes, that the inclosure 
of the Church-yard has been delayed by 
unforeseen circumstances. His situation 
continues to afford him every comfort he 
could reasonably expect. He would cer- 
tainly repeat his visit to Hawkesbury on 
the Grand River, in the winter, according 
to his engagement, were he not appre- 
hensive that Mr. Abbot, whose residence 
at St. Andrew’s, is so much nearer to the 
settlement, might consider it as au im- 
prope, interference within the range of his 
4M2 
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duty; but, if upon communication with 
“ir, Abbot, he should have no objection, 
he will keep his engagement. Mr. Moun- 
tain acknowledges the receipt of a box of 
books, which will rurnish an ample sup- 
ply tor his parishioners for some time. 
Upwards of 40/. have been subscribed 
for painting the Church. ‘The Lieutenant- 


Governor, on petition, has made a grant of 


the ‘Town Lots, on which the Church and 
Parsonage-liouse liad been erected. His 
Excellency has also given him a licence of 
occupation of the glebe, where such con 

stant depredations have been cenimitted 
that it is nearly stripped of its valuable 
timber, for which hitherto the incumbents 
and churchwardeus have had no means ot 
recovering damages,” 


“© Lower Canada. 


“The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart gives 
a favourable account of the state of his 
laté Mission at Hatley; since the erection 
of the Church, a Parsonage-house has been 
built;—the ground-floor is finished, but 
the upper partis still incomplete. The 
people have contributed 300 dollars; he 
himself has given more than 100/., and 
the remainder will fall upon his successor. 
Dr. Stewart has accepted the appointment 
of visiting Missionary, under the expec- 
tation of becoming more usefully em- 
ployed. 

“ He has lately visited Stafford and 
Farnham, and expects that a Church will 
soon be built near the limits of those two 
townships; he proposes to go to Eaton 
next month, whither circumstances of con- 
siderable interest have drawn his attention, 
which he hopes in the event may prove 
highly satisfactory to the Society. Soon 
after Christmas he intends to go by St. 
Armand and Montreal to Upper Canada, 
in the distant parts of which province 
his services may be most usefully em- 
ployed. 

** The Rev. Devereux Baldwin, Mis- 
sionary at St. John’s, reports, that the 
Lords of the Treasury have aeceded to a 
proposal fer the appropriation of 500/., 
which was originally granted for a Chureh, 
to the erection of a Parsonage-house, and 
the purchase of a bell for the Church ; it is 
expected that the house wiil be finished 
in September ; the country is very healthy, 
and agrees with him better than England. 

* The Rev. Micaiah Townshend, Mis- 
sionary at Caldwell Manor, reports, that 
after considerable difficulties, he has ob- 
tained a deed of conveyance of the ground 
on wiich the Church stands, to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of England. The 
inhabitants of Christie Manor have erect- 

fs) 
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ed the body of a Otareh fifty feet by 
forty-eight; it is expegted that it will be 
Gniched next year. Two acres of ground 
have heen appropriated as a site for the 
building wnd the Chweh-yard. The con- 
gregation has .ccreased rapidly. 

“ The Rev. James Reid, Missionary at 
St. Armand, announces, that he generally 
meets at his two Churches very respect- 
able and attentive congregations, consist- 
ing of two or three hundred souls at each 
place of public worship, Indifference is 
more a subject of complaint than preju- 
dice, but in proportion as the Gospel 
spreads, and the service of the Church of 
England becomes more known, the people 
are more attentive to their duties, and 
more serions in their devotions. During 
the last half-year, he regularly read prayers 
and preached a sermon every Sunday 
evening, at a distance of six miles trom 
St. Paul's, besides the usual duty of his 
Churches. He has succeeded in forming 
a district committee to co-operate with 
the diocesan committee at Quebec, in con- 
nection with the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The two Churches 
have lately been painted,” 


National School. 
«© Quebec. 


A public examination of the children 
educated in the Central School, took 
place lately in the presence of his ex- 
cellency Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah 
Maitland, the Lord Bishop of Quebec, 
and the other officers of the Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and several of 
the most respectable inhabitants of this 
city. The children were introduced im 
classes into a part of the school prepared 
forthe purpose, and examined in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of Eng- 
lishiGrammar, and the Church Catechism. 
Various questions were also put to them, 
with a view to ascertain their knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and the result of 
the examination was, on the whole, highly 
satisfactory, especially when it is consi- 
dered that the school has scarcely been 
opened six months, and that, owing to a 
variety of causes, the children have been 
very irregular in their attendance through- 
out the winter, The female part of the 
school exhibited a variety of samples of 
neédie-work, which were much approved 
of by the ladies present, 

Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah Maitland 
were kind enough to undertake the task of 
distributing the prizes, consisting of appro- 
priate books, selected from those circulated 
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by the Diocesan Committee, to the boys 
and girls who had most distinguished them- 
selves by general good conduct, regularity 
of attendance at church and school, and 
proficiency in learning, At the close of 
the examination, prayers were read by one 
of the boys in a very impressive maunet ; 
after which the Evening Hymn was sung 
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by the whole of the children, The number 
present amounted to 129 boys and 59 girls, 
total 188. The band of the 76th regiment 
was in attendance, and played the national 
airs of *‘ God save the King,’ and ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ on the arrival and departure of 
his Excellency. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. Jeremy Day, M.A. to the rec- 
tory of Hethersett, with Canteloff, Nor- 
folk. 

Right hon. lord Rosmore has appointed 
the rev. Edward Ward, late curate of 
Westbury, his lordship’s chaplain. 

Rev. Henry Kaye Bonney, rector of 
King’s Clitle, and prebendary of Lincoln, 
is appointed examining chaplain to the lord 
bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. Thomas Schreiber has been insti- 
tuted to the valuable rectory of Bradwell, 
near the sea, in the ceunty of Essex, on 
the presentation of the rev. sir Henry 
Bate Dudley. 

Rev. Thomas Calvert, B.D. and Nor- 
risian professor of divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, to the rectory of Wins- 
low, or Wilmslow, in the diocese of Ches- 
ter, the same being vacant by an act of 
simony ; patron, the king. 

Rev. Jolin Holmes, A.M. to the rec- 
tory of St. Nicholas, with Ali Saints an- 
nexed, in Southelmham, Suffolk ; patron, 
Alexander Adair, esq. of Pall Mall, and 
¥lixton Hall, Suffolk. 

Rev. Thomas Wynne, to the living of 
St. Nicholas, Hereford; patron, the lord 
chancellor. 

Rev. Dr. Moore, rector of St. Pancras, 
to be one of the marquis of Camden’s 
chaplains, 

Rev. C. K. Prescot, to the rectory of 
Stockport, in the room of his late father ; 
patrons, lord and lady Bulkeley. 

Rev. Wm. Hardwicke, rector of Out- 
well, Norfolk, to be domestic chaplain to 
lord Gwydir, 

Rev. William Cross, M.A. is instituted 
to the rectory of Halesworth, with the 
vicarage of Chedeston, in Suffolk annexed, 
on the presentation of William Plumer, 
esq. of Gilston Park, Herts. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrokD, August 26.—On Thursday, 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Herbert Beaver, of Queen’s college, 
was elected a.fellow of that society, on 
the. Michael Foundation. 

Sept. 16.—We understand that the 
bishop of Salisbury intends holding an or- 
dination on the second Sunday in October, 

Sept. ¢3.—The rev. James Johnson, 
M.A. of Worscester college, in this Uni- 
versity, is promoted to the rectory of 
Byford, and vicarage of Bridge Sollers, 

On Monday last, the rev. George Taun- 
ton, B.D. and the rev. William Firth, 
M.A, fellows of Corpus Christi college, 
were elected city lecturers, in the room 
of the rev. Isaac Crouch, resigned ; and 
the rev. Dr. Greene, deceased. 

CaMPRIDGE, Sept. 21.—The earl of 
Guildford, chancellor of the Ionian uni- 
versity is coming here to take an honorary 
degree. The vice chancellor has appointed 
Sunday next for the annual forenoon ser- 
mon at Burwell, which will be preached 
by the rev. Charles Musgrave, fellow of 
Trinity college. 

The rev. Frederick Leathes, B.A. was 
on Monday last instituted to the rectories 
of Great and Little Livermere, in Suffolk, 
on the presentation of N, Lee Acton, 

The rev. Miles Bland, B.D. fellow of 
St. John’s college, has been appointed one 
of the tutors of that society. 

BerKsHirRe.—The first stone of the 
new church at Windsor was laid on the 
15th inst, with religious and masonic cere- 
monies, by J. Ramsbottom, esq. M.P. as 
proxy for the duke of York, A public 
dinner was afterwards given at the Castle 
inn. 

The varied and singular habiliments of 
the masonic fraternity ; the officers of the 
several lodges wearing their splended in- 
signia; the clergy in their full cavonicals ; 
the gentlemen of the corporation in their 
official robes, all presented a seene of con- 
siderable richness and variety, On the 
stone which was laid, is the following in- 
scription, 
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This church, 
dedicated to St. Joha the Baptist, 
was rebuilt 
in the year of our Lord MDCCCXX, 
in the first year of the reign of George LV. 
and 
in the mayoralty of George Davis, eq. 
upon the site of the ancient church, 
which had fallen to decay, 
the first stone was laid 
on September 15, 1820, 
with masonic ceremonies, 


y 
his royal highness the duke of York, 
acting by John Ramsbottom, esq. 
one of the members of Parliament for this 
Borough, 
assisted by 
the committee 
appointed by the parish to superintend the 
building. 

Here follow the names of the rev. John 
Graham, the vicar, those of the church- 
wardens, &c. 

** This is none other than the house of God.” 

EssEX.—Died, the rev. Matthew Kaye, 
vicar of South Benfleet, near Raleigh, in 
this county. 

GLoucEsTERsAIRE.—The bishop having 
previously arrived at his palace, the grand 
musical festival at Gloucester commenced 
on the 16th inst. At eleven the service at 
the cathedral commenced, and his lordship 
took his seat on his throne, and the dean 
in his proper place. The corporation 
went in procession with their maces, the 
cap of maintenance, and sword of state, 
the mayor and aldermen wearing very 
handsome scarlet robes, trimmed with 
broad fur. The execution of the music 
was above al! praise, and an appropriate 
anthem composed by Dr. Boyce for a full 
band, was extremely well performed with 
the excellent duet “ Here shall soft charity 
repair,” and the whole concluded with the 
coronation anthem. The church service 
was read by the rev. Mr. Mutlow and the 
rev. Mr. Webb; the sermon preached by 
the rev. Mr. Wetherell, and a liberal col- 
lection was made at the door for the 
charity. 

Hampsnire.—tThe ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of the new church of 
St. Paul’s, near Landport terrace, in the 
parish of Portsea, was accompanied by 
a numerous body of subscribers. A large 
stone having been prepared to receive a 
glass case to deposit coins in, the rev. Dr. 
Ganntlett, accompanied by sir Samuel 
Spicer, mayor of the Borongh, and by F. 
Godwin, esq, architect, performed the act 
of laying the stone. Another stone being 
lowered from the top and finally placed, 











the rev. Dr. Gauntlett offered up an ap- 
propriate prayer. The building will be in 
the Gothic style, and capable of containing 
2000 people. Great part of the seats will 
be free. 

Died, in his 48th year, on his passage 
from Penang to Bombay, where he had 
been for the recovery of his health, the 
rev. Richard Jackson, one of the chaplains 
on that establishment, and son of the late 
vicar of Christ church, in this county, 

HEREFORDsHIRE.—The following gen- 
tlemen of Cambridge university were or- 
dained in the cathadral in this city, on the 
6th ult.: Waities Corbett, B.A. Trinity 
college; John Stewart, B.C.L. of Jesus 
college; and George Coke, B.A. of St. 
John’s; deacons. Edward Bulmer, B. A. 
of St. John’s; priest. 

Died, aged 75, the rev, Lewis Maxey, 
M.A, rector of that parish, viear of Bridge 
Sollers, and senior minor canon of Hereford 
cathedral. 

Kent.—Died, at Killen, in Perthshire, 
after an illness of three days, the very rev. 
William Beaumont Busby, D.D. dean of 
Rochester, 

L EICESTERSHIRE.—The asylum for the 
widows of clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land, at Knossington, in Leicestershire, 
which had been dilapidated thirty-eight 
years, is now rebuilt, and ready for its 
future inhabitants, To each gentlewoman 
are appropriated a parlour, light pantry, 
bed room, light closet, and coal-house ; the 
kitchen in common. 

Norro_k.—Died, the rev. C. R. Dade, 
in the 50th year of his age, leaving a dis- 
consolate wife and sevea children. The 
rectory isin the patronage of the master 
and fellows of Gonville and Caius college. 

NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—The number of 
persons confirmed by the lord bishop of 
Peterborough, at his late (primary) visita- 
tion, was unusually large, viz.; at Peter- 
borough, 459; at Stamford, 411; at Oak- 
ham, 877; at Oundle, 1043; at Kettering, 
1091 ; at Northampton, 1725; at Daven- 
try, 1499 ; at Towcester, 786 ; at Welling- 
borough, 694 ;—total, 8576. 

Died, the rev. John Hebden, vicar of 
Norton, near Daventry. 

Died, at Brant Broughton, in his 50th 
year, the rev. Richard Sutton, rector of 
that place, and of Great Coates, both in 
this county, and prebendary of the Colle- 
giate church of Southwell, Nottingham- 
shire. He was second son of the late, and 
uncle to the present sir Richard Sutton, 
of Norwood Park. 

A beautiful monument of white statuary 
marble from the chisel of the celebrated 
Canova, aud recently imported from Italy, 
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has been erected at Belton church, near 
Grantham, by earl Brownlow, to the me- 
mory of his late lady, daughter of sir 
Abrabam Hume, bart. The subject is an 
emblematic figure of religion, standing on 
a basement; the right hand pointing up- 
wards, whilst the left is resting on a me- 
dallion of the deceased lady, supported 
by a fluted pedestal, The church has been 
much beautified under the direction of his 
lordship, and is worthy the notice of the 
passing traveller, for the number of monu- 
ments it contains. 

SurroLK.—Died, at Bungay, the rev, 
Thomas Bodden, aged 77, rector of St. 
Nicholas, with All Saints annexed, after 
fifty years conscientious discharge of his 
pastoral duties. 

Surrey.—The inhabitants of Guildford 
have recently presented a handsome piece 
of plate to their curate, the rev. Samuel 
Smith, as a token of their respect. 

Wittsuine.—The lord bishop of Salis- 
bury has lately returned to his palace, 
from his triennial visitation, in the course 
of which his lordship confirmed eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety seven 
persons, 

Died, the rev. Thomas Turner, vicar of 
Sherston Magna, and rector of Luckington, 
Wilts. 

YorkKSHIRE.—Died, the rev. William 
Barnes, of Horncastle, being on his way to 
his parish church, to do his duty, his horse 
took fright, and bis carriage being upset, 
he was unfortunately killed. 


Diep, IN AND NEAR LonpDon. 

The rev. Leonard Chappelow, of Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square. 

At his residence in Gerrard-street, Soho, 
the rev. S. Lyon, for many years Hebrew 
teacher to the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton college. 


WALES. 


The reverend the dean of St. Asaph has 
cansed to be placed upon an old wall at 
Rhuddlan, which had been metamorphosed 
into the gable end of a row of small houses, 
a tablet, bearing the following inscription ; 

This fragment 
is the remains of the building 
where king Edward the first 
held his parliament, 
A.D. 1283, 
in which passed the statute of Rhuddlan, 
securing 
to the principality of Wales 
its judicial rights and independence. 
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CONGRESS OF WELSH BARDS; 


An Eisteddfodd, &c. was held on the 
13th and 14th inst. at Wrexham, which 
was attended by ail the rank, wealth, and 
beauty of the neighbourhood, The object 
of this meeting, under the patronage of 
the Cymrodorion Society, was to reseue 
from oblivion the ancient lore of Cambria, 
to encourage living merit, and promete 
the interest of the principality at large. 
The succesful candidate for the bardic 
chair, was Robert Davies, of Nantglyn, 
who also received a handsome silver medal, 
and a premium of 15 guineas, There 
were no less than eighty different compo- 
sitions, many of which possessed great 
merit, especially those written by the rev, 
T. Hughes, of Bodfary, Mr. Thomas Jones, 
of Long Acre, London, and Mr. Jones, 
of Liverpool. ‘Two essays in the English 
language were written by the rev. J. W. 
Rees, of Carcob, Radnorshire, and the 
rev. J. Hughes, of Brecon; the first on 
the ancient history of Britain, and the 
other on the character and exploits of king 
Arthur; and both gained premiums. 

Ten harpers contended for the silver 
harp, which was adjudged to Richard 
Roberts, of Carnarvon, (blind and lame) 
which gave great satisfaction to the crowds 
ed audience in the Town Hall, (sir W. W. 
Wynne in the chair.) Medals were given 
to the best singers with the harp, and gra. 
tuities to the unsuccessful bards and min- 
strels. In the evenings, concerts were 
performed in the Assembly Rooms, mostly 
consisting of Welsh melodies, arranged 
with English words. The vocal composi- 
tions were executed by Mr. C. Smith, Mrs, 
Corran, Miss Hall, Master Clough, from 
Liverpool, and Mr. Parry, editor of the 
Welsh Melodies, under whose direction 
the congress was held, and to whom they 
voted a handsome piece of plate. The 
week’s amusements concluded by sir W. 
W. Wynne giving a dinner at Wynnstay, 
to about 500 persons, being his Annual 
Meeting. 


IRELAND. 


The lord bishop of Raphoe in the late 
visitation of his diocese, consecrated four 
churches, two of which from their remote- 
ness have remained without consecration 
upwards of forty years, His lordship also 
inspected eighty-two churches and their 
glebe houses, held visitations in the thirty- 
one parishes, and confirmed four thousand 
persons, 
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DIVINITY. 

Speculum Gregis; or Parochial Minis- 
ters’ Assistant. By a Country Curate. 5s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Vi- 
sitation of Herbert, Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, in July 1820, with an Appen- 
dix, containing some Remarks on the 
Modern Custom of singing in our Churches, 
unauthorized Psalms and Hymns. 8vo. 2s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Killaloe, at the Primary Visi- 
tation, on Thursday, August 3rd, 1820. 
By Richard Mant, D.D, Bishop of Killa- 
loe, and Kilfenora. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, at a Visitation held 
in the Parish Church of St. Michael's, Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, June 20th, 1820. 
With an Appendix. By the Rev. J. H. 
Browne, A.M. Archdeacon of Ely, Rector 
of Cotgrave, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

The Necessity of amended Practice, 
consequent on increased Knowledge: a 
Sermon preached at the Archdeacon’s Vi- 
sitation at Agmondesham, in the County 
of Bucks, on Monday, August Ist, 1820. 
By the Rev, Charles Robert Fanshawe, 
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A.M. 


and 
Morton, Norfolk; Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, and the 


Rector of Fawley, Bucks; 


Earls of Errol and Harrowby. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Necessity of conform- 
ing to Order, with respect to the Clerical 
Vestments, and on the present dilapidated 
State of many Country Churches; in two 
Letters, lately addressed to the Editor of 
the New Mouthly Magazine. By a Gra- 
duate of Baliol College, Oxford. vo. 1s. 

Vision the First ; Hades, or the Region 
inhabited by the departed Spirits of the 
Blesssed, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


BOTANY. 


The British Botanist ; or a Famillar In- 
troduction to the Science of Botany: ex- 
plaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and 
the Principles both of the Artificial aud 
Natural Systems of Linnzus, and also the 
Arrangement of Jussien: to which is added, 
a Synopsis or View of the British Genera ; 
in which the Derivation and Meaning of 
the Name of each Genus are given, the 
whole intended chiefly for the Use of 
Young Persons. Illustrated with 16 Plates. 
12mo. 7s, 6d. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connections of John Owen, D.D. 
some time Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
comprising Notices of the leading Events 
of his Time, &c. By the Rev. William 
Orme, Perth. In an Octavo Volume. 

A Series of Sermons, on the Contents 
and Connection of the different Books of 
the Old and New Testament, with preli- 
minary Discussions on the Mosaic, Prophe- 


THE PRESS, 


tic, and Christian Revelations, 
Rev. Dr. Jones. 
lumes, 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from Original and scarce Documents. 

Illustration of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, &c. &c. By the Rev. T. 
Pruen, Curate of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, 


By the 
In two Octavo Vo- 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jhuoa shall appear. 


0. I. D. and Philacribos have been received, and are under considera- 


tion. 


f. A. will oblige us by furnishing a direction under which a note may 


be addressed to him, 
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